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he answering of special inquiries about commodities, 
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. 9 
Off the Editor’s Chest 
66 ARE ALL CONSUMERS BY NATURI says 
W: ’rofessor Horace M. Kallen. “We are all 


us consumers,” says T. Swann Harding. The 
ieameiaa expressed by two wide 
spread. The President’s adviser on consumer ques 
tions, Professor Walton H. Hamilton, declares that 
the consumer’s interest “is to be protected and en 
couraged in matters only obliquely related to it. It 
going 


these men is 


; 


is an inseparable part of the whole of th« 
life of the community, but it is not a part 
can be isolated and attended separately.” Less fre 
quently, the same significant conclusions on what 
should be done about the 
reached by stating the opposite 


which 


consumer’s interest are 


that there are 


consumers. Thus a distinguished former governor 

- New Jersey writes: “I do not know of any con 
sumer in this country, excepting the people in jails 
and almshouses, poorhouses and the unemployed, 


whom we want to make producers. You are not a 


consumer. | am not a consumer.” 


give the lie to the 


But the facts of our society) 
\ iews of these economic philosoj hers \W heney er 
food, drug, and cosmetic legisl: ition is proposed, 


is perfectly clear that the consumer’s interest “can 
be isolated and att Proprie 
tary Association and the 
of America want one kind of 
and consumers want an entirely dif 
The consumer’s interest is not merely “iso 
lated’; it is thrown into bold relief against the 
wishes of the patent-medicine men and the ad 
It is often to be distinguished, indeed, as 
men oppose 


ended separ itely.’ ? Che 
\dvertising Federation 
legislation on such 
matters, fferent 


kind. 


writers. 
that which patent-medicine men and ad 
with every force of argument and propaganda. 

“consumer” 


| 
pertectiy 


Not even the w earing of the label of 
makes all of us consumers, as is made 


apparent by the economic behavior of Coopera 
tive Distributors described else wher ‘in this num 
ber. Consumer is as consumer do. \ hoever has a 
stake as a seller of goods which leads him into 


sharp practices against the buyers of goods, is not 
a consumer. 
There are many whose chief interest in goods is 
to sell them at a price which represents all that the 
traffic will bear in excessive mark-up, in diminished 
value through adulteration, or through false claims 
of character or value through overstatements in 
advertising. Such persons profit continually at the 
consumers. There are others whose 
them with a view 
and efficient 


expense of 
chief interest in goods is to use 
to maintaining healthful, harmonious, 
standards of culture. When they sell 


eoods or se 


vices themselves, they do so without fraud or mis 


h, which is sent to anyone without charge. 
Symbols used to indicate sources of Gate and bases of ratings: representation of any kind. Whatever their rela 
\-—recommended on basis of quality . . . : 
AA—re rded as worthy of highest recommendation. tionship to goods and Services, whethe ras se ller 
B ntermediate with respect to quality. + ites | : ‘eed | : 9: , 
( commended on basis of quality. or buyer, they proceed on the assumption that gor xls 
or—tatormation from Consumers’ Remarits own teste or tues should serve the user. These and these alone art 
1, relative prices, 1 being low, 3, high consumers 
+, 35—year in which test was made or information obtained by : 
the staff of Consumers’ Research ] B. M. 
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Ways and Means of Getting Fresh Coffee 


How Consumers Can Outwit the Coffee Advertisers 


YR’s INFORMA ‘ ON coFFEE has heretofore 
included little advice as to the best Ways ol 


obtaining cottee in fresh condition, or on the effec- 


tiveness of means available to the average con- 
sumer for keeping it that way. Unbiased intorma- 
tion is scarce, as, until Consumers’ Research under- 
took its special investigation in this field, all the 


known experts on the subject had connections with 


packers or advertisers of coffee or manufacturers 
of tin cans, and for the most part they have been 
enthusiastic to a quite unscientific extent about the 
ulvantages of a process which lends itself espe- 
cially well to the packaging of coffee in air-tight, 
sealed tin cans t a nice addition to the retail 
price 


Many o not have a correct idea of how 
coffee deteriorates. Immediately after roasting, the 
aromatic flavor, which is extracted in brewing and 
is tl icteristic of coffee for which the 


1 
main buvs 


] 
peopie ( 


it, starts to decrease in 


1 


After about two weeks of keeping ground 











coftee in a bag, can, or jar (even if sealed), it is 
necessary to use twice as much coffee to obtain the 
same flavor-strength of the brew, as was required 
immediately er roasting. This not only costs 
more, but, as tl umount of caffeine in the coffee 
does not decrease with age, twice as much caffeine 
gets into the ew, so that coffee which has de- 
clined in freshness is not only less desirable from 
the flavor point of ( but it becomes, as it 

ows older, increasingly undesirable from the 
Sta of healt ilness, with the ettect of in- 
ensifvying nervousness | sleeplessness in those 
ho are susceptible to coffee. Besides, such coffee, 
on account of the greater prope on of extractives 
wl eet into the ( has a more bitter flavor, 
ind alt the eleventh « twelfth day after roast 
ng, ncid taste, du © staleness, becomes notice 
able. This stale flavor increases rapidly thereafte1 


and soon makes the beverage unpalatable. 


Thus freshness in coffee means more than mere 

sence ( staleness, and contrariwise, staleness is 
more h iu las of treshness staleness Is lack 
of freshness plus an added unpleasant flavor. Loss 
of treshness begins long before the stale flavor 
comes into the picture, and the loss of freshness 
means chief] 1 loss of strength, and hence of 
economy in ust As the coftec loses freshness, there 
s an additional loss of quality of flavor, because 
of the ext bitterness occasioned by the necessit\ 
of steeping a larger and larger quantity of coffee 
to get a brew of the same flavor-strength. 


rs have taken ad\y intage of the gen 
these facts to misrepre- 
ctiveness of vacuum packing. Even the 
\merican Medical Association has taken part in 
the wool-pulling campaign. HT yqeia, 
he i * this bureau 
| Bureau of Coffee Information] show that freshly 


roasted coffe e 


Its magazine, 


tions carried on by 


immediately ‘sealed in vacuum’ in 


tins does not become stale in the unopened pacl 
age.” So far, true. “Thus it is possible to ¢ n 
fresl cottee trom the grocer at any tin , It 
ours—( R | This, of course, is a signif nt mis 
statement—one worth ndeed, of the popula oO 
men’s magazines, Cotfee packers and vertis 
when they talk of fresh cotfee, alwavs ean cori 
that is not stale, and in which the stale flavor il 
ready explained has not vet developed Lhev care 
fully ignore any suggestion of the fact that the 
freshness or strength ar | hence the econo! of ust 


of cottee declines markedly 
pears. The loss to the consumer resulting from lack 
their finan 


well-cc mecealed 


of freshness 1s ial gain providing, as 
it does, a 
of coffee (per cup and per un 


much higher than it needs to be. 


way oft making the cost 
it of flavor 


A great deal of coffee h is lost the larg r part of 
its strength bv the time it 
deed, had already 
worthless, or 


much of it, in 


stale 


is used; 
lost it or even become 
nearly so, before it w: 
When it 1s consider 


vey by the coffee trade itself 66 out of 93 


the consumer 





purchased all over the country in 1933 wet 
that many people do 
when thev are drinking stak ’ 
from considerations of flavor, the amount of mon 


to be stale, it is clear not know 


spent unnecessarily because of coffe deterioration 


(and wasteful brewing as well) must run 
Staggering hgure per annum, 
individual family. Only part of 


this loss 1s due directly 


amounts for each 
to loss of 
ably an equal amount is thrown away va gaudy an 
impossible advertising claims, on elabor 
fancy 


all of 


bags and boxes, and cellophane coverings 
i 


which have no more effect in preserving 


coffee than an ordinary unsealed paper bag. These 
containers, of course, are used only for sales-effe: 
to make the buver think—or rather feel—that th 


cottee ought to be better if packed that way. 


Even if sincere, most of thes« 


ing off deterioration of roasted coffee are totally 
misguided. The simple fact about coffee containers 
(other than vacuur 


that are supposed to be sealed 
is that if 
fact f 
tually burst, or at least be 


If they 


pack they were sealed, and if the ce et 


were in 


are sealed and do not bulge or burst, it is 
because the coffee had lost 
fore it was sealed in 
would be the inevitable 


gas by the coffee—six 


most of its streng 


The blowing up of the can 
result of the evolution of 
to twelve pounds pressur« 
in the can. It is this evolution of that is th 
main re: for vacuum (remember, the 
never tells the 

the new process or marketing practice 
which he exploits). If the container is not sealed 
it has no value whatever over an paper 
indeed, over keeping the coffee in an open 
pan, since the protective gas 


ison packing 


advertiser real reasons or all the 


reasons for 


ordinary 
bag, or, 


soon escapes, Car! 
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iroma. The consumer pays 
just the same and, as usual 
containers, gets nothing for the extra 
hauled away at 


ing with it the valuable 
for the fancy container 
with fancy 
money except some refuse to be 
the next visit of the scavenger. 

From tests of coffee recently carried out for 
CR, it appears that loss of strength is most rapid 
in the first two or three days after roasting. After 
that time, done for ground a 

slow up further deterioration, which proceeds a 
very nearly the same rate whether the 
kept in a sealed jar or in an open pan. This applies 
to vacuum-packed coffee after opening also, and 
hence there is nothing one can do with the higher- 
priced vacuum-packed coffee to assure its retain 
ing flavor after it has once been opened and put 
to use. 


nothing can be 


coffee is 


Ground coffee kept in open pans was found to 
lose strength three times as fast as bean coffee in 
sealed jars, in the first few roasting. 
except in a vacuum-pack container, ground 
immediately after roasting that has waited around 
for a week before the consumer gets it, will have 
lost 25 percent of its strength. By the time it is used 
up a week later (and many families will take longer 
than that to use up the coffee in a single container), 
“ae 45 percent of the strength remains. By this 
time also a rank, stale taste will have begun to ap- 
pear. Thus, the average yield is only 60 pe reent and 
the user is paying almost 50 percent more for his 
cotfee per cup than if he started using it the same 
roasted (in which case the average 
which the coffee bought 
being consumed, wouid 


days after 


cotfee 


vield, during the week in 
fresh from the roaster was 
be better than 85 percent). 

There is little to be 
using preserving m 
supply of coffee, whether in the bean or ground, that 
used up commencing liately after 
even if it is obtained freshly roasted. 
(This is because the opening of the jar each time 


coffee is used largely nullifies the saving which is 


gained by the consumer’s 
eans (such as a sealed jar) fora 
is to be imme 
purchase, 


obtainable if the jar remains sealed for several 
days, after — with freshly roasted coffee. ) 
The best that c 1 be done is to see th the cottec 


is ground wien purchased, ad not be fore. For 
anyone who is in. position to do so, it is best to 
buy and have ground no more coffee than enough 
This procedure will give 
an average yield YO percent of the ideal 
if the coffee is not more than a day old when 
ground, If only four davs old, however, and a 
week’s supply is bought, the average yield falls to 
less than 70 percent—over a 30 percent increase in 
cost per cup. ferences in the actual cost 
show that the condition of coffee can influence the 
cost of the beverage to the consumer far more than 
differences in price per pound of the roasted bean. 
Che important point in regard to getting maximum 
vield from each purchase of coffee, and hence best 
economy in use, is that the coffee must be pur- 
chased, and as much of it as possible used up, be- 
fore much of the rapid deterioration of the first 
During this time the 


last three or four days. 
almost 


hese dit 


few davs has taken place. 
coffee is at its best. 


The larger part of the loss of strength of roasted 
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coffee occurs while is beir ng kept in the pantry 
awaiting use, the loss being larger the longer the 
time, of course. Preserving means are worthwhile 
mainly in cases where the coffee must be stored a 
week or more before use, I 
mediately after roasting. 

of the available saving, the 

chased before the rapid deterioration of the first 
few days after has taken place, because 
it is during this time that any means of 

the flavor and strength will be most effectual. Un 
fortunately, the only way of getting any appreciable 
saving in the use of roasted coffee involves grind 


when it is obtained im 
lo get 
coffee must be pur- 


roasting 


ing the beans at home just before use. Bean cotter 
placed in a well-filled sealed jar immediately after 
will have over 85 percent of its strength 
isted with less 


roasting 
when opened a week later, as cont 
than 75 percent for ready-gr 
tained immediately after roasting, but kept in a 
paper bag. 
When coffee 
days after roasting, 
vacuum pack), 


} ] 
und cottee also op 


must be kept for more than ten 
there is no choice (excepting 
if the 


rancid taste of staleness is 


to be avoided, but to keep the coffee in the bean, 
unground. In this way, staling is delayed nearly 
two weeks longer — in ground cottee, and 

10 to 15 percent better yield obtained. This in 
creased time before the appearance of staleness is 


the most pronounced difference between bean and 
ground coffee; the quicker staling of ground coffee 
is due to the exposure to air of the inner particles 
) rround coffees 

than ten days, even when obtained freshly roasted. 
Staleness appears when 60 percent of the coffee 


I 
strength remains, 


of the bean. ( should not be kept more 


to throwing 
rance of the 


whence the loss du 
out ground coffee because of the ap 
unpleasant stale flavor is consideral 


pr 
le. 
Those who wish to obtain the utmost in economy 


and flavor quality, at the same time avoiding the 
effects of caffeine to the maximum extent, can 
easily roast their own coffee. Tests by CR have 
shown that roasting can be done satisfactorily in 
popper with a stirring handle, 


as can be bought from Sears, = buck for 98 cents 


an electi 


or, with a little more trouble, in an ordinary oven 
corn-popper (which has not yet 
been tested for shock hazard, durability, ex.) re 
quired ten minutes, with constant stirring. This 
method gave a more uniform roast than the oven, 
which required nine minutes with frequent stirring 
the oven bein 
cated by the thermostatic gas regulator. Care is 


Roasting in the 


to 500 degrees as indi 


necessary noi to over- or under-roast; a little pra 
tice will enable one to judge the right degree by 
the color. The trouble of 
and roasting it is offset to some extent 
which may be 
ies sufficient to last several months, as it wi 


obtaining green cottec 
by the lower 
bought in 


1] 
i 


cost of the green coffee, 
quantit 
keep in a dry place for a year or so. Indeed, some 
green coffee increase in value in the 


[wo or 


grades of 
wholesale market with length of storage 
more families can join in purchasing green coffee, 
and in sharing a suitable roaster. For best economy 
and finest possible flavor for the grade ot cottee 
which is used, roast no more than three or four 
days’ supply at a time, and keep the roasted beans 
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in a sealed jar. Green coffee of several varieties coffee was favored mainly because of the stimu 
and blends of varieties may be purchased by mail lating effect of the caffeine, and only secondaril 
_ @.. express in any good-sized city; e.g., from the because of its pleasing tlavor. Nowadays, however 
Old Dutch Mills, Inc., 80 Front Street, New York presumably on account of the number o ‘ eT 
City, and Thomson & Taylor Co., 536 W. 22nd cases of stimulation and mild poisoning in the diet 
Street, Chicago. (Coffee grinders may usually be and in beverages, many, if not most, peopl 
secured from house furnishing stores that sell old to avoid the often marked and disadvantageous « 
fashioned or traditional kitchen appliances and fects of caffeine. Fresh coffee, in which thers 
equipment. The French or German makes of the the most favorable proportion of coffe 
type held in the lap of the user are still sold in this caffeine content, is, therefore, all the more impo 


country and are more satisfactory than American tant. [ nquestion ibly, many people suffer unc 
: 4 . } » > t Perry t+ > rinkin } 1 { 
( ones, and give a fine grind which is necessary for sirable effects from coffee-drinking b se the 


economy. Such grinders may be secured from Ham cottee has deteriorated and, in ord oO get satis 
' i * - yj facto Str ’ t t ‘ uch 1 ist | 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., 145 East 57th Street, factory st ength of brew so mu h mus 
or Charles R. Ruegger, Inc., 666 Sixth Avenue, that the caffeine content of the beverage is great 
both in New York City. Prices range from $1.35 increased 
to $1.85 and up J = , > 
. Choosing a Brand 
In addition to the economy achieved by this ' ' , 
method, weight must also be given to the superior Unlike canned a s or peaches res innot 
. : ‘ rand advantageous lesirability S 
flavor and to the less harmful effect of the bev be rated by brand a Vall > usly, Di ae » a 
erage, on account of its lower caffeine content, as suming compat — : eshnes > m : Cast 
already explained. People who really appreciate matter of individual preference ae. 
> the riety romor ce ‘ e h 
good coffee and can discriminate good from poor von? § a nly, t wane ae 
; - ties, as ‘presente: vy t various brands (1 n 
coffee, will not be satisfied with anything less than ths m er ented by the “aed ee ee 
the most effective means of getting the maximum OF WERE, OF COUFSE, STS OF DUCES OF Hea! 
of goodness from the beans. tical variety or ble “ Vai oo eae eer 
; ; F _— ot tlavor, among well-selected blends re too small, 
Unfortunately, the importance of the differences od iii ial ; ainlilin tn, mani 
: an auing ol vi s too imade lite yn 
in vield as determined by the condition of the ms: 1 , Pee ; : , 
. rating of brands worthwhile at ] I 
coffee, which has been discussed in this article, is saat cs , sagas y, 
Drands otf cottes iowever, are usua ©) 


completely overshadowed in many cases by the unblended variety, one or more grades ¢ 
th 


that the housewife utilizes only a fraction of the a Dealinan Milne iaseeeat scenes: Acar totes cuaiiies 
wailable yield because of improper brewing. As CT ee ee 

ee eo _— ks: thet, Ue Aerials... is generally considered inferior in vi to a 
the ; : wnt hha : +] wnes 


result of incomplete extraction (and consequent NEE grt? CRIN. ile Bi oiad gps oa 
aste) of the flavor, the gradual weakening of , ‘Kye ie : 
vO lis iS 1 ' ( cl 
ground coffee probably goes unnoticed, because any te teyper r soaey cage 
. - 4 i? | tl LAA { } ‘ { { i 
weakening of the brew is readily compensated for the only certainty hw - , 
, miyv « ] ( . ( ce « ( ~ 
bv an increase in the extraction, as by longer brew blend re greatly ove , te 
. . UI ais i yg \ \ ) er ( ( ( 
ing (percolatthg or boiling) time. Then, too, the i forence of their productios : er 
E qlitl ( ) produ mm) < S « eC ¢ ) 
average housewife’s coffee is far from being a un nel Canaan eat woe 
. | singie vari es <clusivenes n cotte ( 
form product. Strength and flavor may, and with we all meng ry Dap “ pe tegbggee +4: 
. : : . things, co s hig Sa matter « ‘ dd 
most peopl do, vary widely, the latter especially tional wholesale P ea : Seay 
| 1iona A lesal cost oO e superior! ) s 
to its bitterness or mellowness. Some of this : ae aa Re - , 141 ' 
, . little more that prac cally li cottees couk | 
variation is beyond the housewife’s control ; changes retail at the pr ust r tl rest 
' ' os at retail at the p es cust or the poorest 
in blends, and possibly improper roasting are a com ones 
I n occurrence and make for waste of the con- 
sumer’s money. Diligence in securing fresh coffee — 
; Ip 
ind close attention to proper brewing, as outlined Dated é oftee 
n CR’s /land f Buying, will minimize both The » eaten af ofl anecial diatribeitis ystems 
1} ] ; me 1 th st oat * ene ; The sole aim oO all special ais r" uting stem 
the loss of econo and the variation trom un for coffee—besides providing selling points, « 
ormity. Any method of brewing which requires course—is the avoidance of stalenes l th 
that the coffee be coarsely ground necessarily gives sequent damage to the reou atl ih ld 
i . a is ' pdt het ; 
less efficient extraction than any method with which it be too regularly sold in a_ too-noticeabl stal 
7 @ finely ground cotfee can be used. Coffee ground to condition. This concern over stalen all heside 
a tne powde1 will vive as much as 10 percent the point fror the consume . ingle. hex 1S¢ her 
greater yield than the “universal” grinds of vacuum is no reason, except the packer’s convenienc 
packed and other read) ground coffee. Ready coftee should have to stat und lor eC! ‘ 
ground coffee is nearly always much coarser than become stale. It is very much to the point with the 
it should be; it is, of course, to the advantage of packer because it allows his distributors and re 
coffee roasters and packers to employ a fairly coarse tatlers the nrofitabk lvantage of being enabled to 
cy nd While the coarse! grinds waste cottee and take their time n | indling coftes ind to keep it in 
l I » ousewife’'s sts 1 is wa s} " 1 m. } 
im reas the housewife’s c in this way, she can, their stockrooms and on their shelves as long as 
¢ the bec part, iM depended upon not to be suits their convenience No creat objection ce ud 
awal yt this tact. and hen \\ icce } 
. e ~r T = 1 hence will ept what the be raised to this if it resulted in a lower cost to the 
PaCners UC ler 1s the proper fineness of grinding consumer, but all evidence points to the conclusion 
It is interesting to note that from earliest times, that it does not, because the packer is not in the 
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least concerned with the loss of freshness and loss in vacuum-packed coffee is due to gradual building 
of value to the consumer that occurs while his stock up of gas pressure in the can. The practical sig 
of cotfee is standing around and long before stale- nificance of these comments is seen when it is noted 
ness of tlavor begins to develop; nor does he, ot that tests of vacuum-packed coffee, in spite of the 
course, adjust the selling price of his cottee to its advertising claims of freshness fully maintained 
decline in value to the consumer as it loses strength. have shown it to have as low as 605 percent of its 
In this connection it is worth noting that packers original freshness. In the face of the expensive 
have carefully avoided showing the date on which advertising to the contrary, or at least giving 
the coffee was actually roasted, the only procedure contrary implication, it is altogether probable that 
that would have significant value to the consumer most vacuum-packed coffee as bought is in fact 
and that would represent strictly honest and frank no fresher than ordinary bulk or packaged coffec 
dealing with him in the matter of coffee packaging a week old. This is due to the very rapid decline 
and distribution. in freshness of the vacuum-packed coffee in_ the 
even if th dating of coftee with the date of de- first few day s after ré asting al d p ckit 7 More 
livery to the retailer could be trusted as truthful over, because of the misleading advertising and thi 
(and there is considerable evidence that it cannot grocers’ and consumers’ assumption th cuum 
be), it does not and cannot give the consumer any packed coffee keeps undeteriorated practically for 
absolute assurance that he is not getting stale coffee, ever( whence the grocer will buy too large supplies, 
nor, of course, can it assure him that he is getting and make no effort to turn over his stock rapidly 
coffee with anvwhere near all of its fresh strength the freshness of the highly-advertised vacuum 
Kushed to your grocer, straight from the roasters, packed coffee may be so low that the consumer gets 
every can dated lite day the grocer receiv § — sa\ an average yield and freshness of onl ) percent 
Chase & Sanborn. The statement italicized (by CR) or less. This means, since the price of the vacuut 
lets the packer out, Conceivably, a coffee pac ker packed coffee is high r, that per cup ¢ everage the 
and a fire engine driver may have different ideas cost to the consume ll be t than t e that 
as to the interpretation of the word “rush.” No which he need pay. Vacuum pa | ny gives the con 
one but the packer knows how long the coffee has sumer no essential protectior tal gainst deterio 
been roasted when it is delivered to the grocer. Very ration or loss of freshness. He is simply p ny a 
likely longer than the important first few days in sizable extra sum for an a i} 
which deterioration is most rapid, ven if the has not reached at slage f detertoratiol viere 
roasted cottee required only two days on its way to it has developed a stale flavor 


the grocer, it would be decidedly stale | 


ne § before the The defect of the customary reasoning with re 
end of the ten-day limit, when it was supposed, spect to vacuum-packed coffee is the failure to & 
; 3 


according to Chase and Sanborn’s advertising, to illow for the fact that the aroma (and hence the 
be withdrawn from sale. strength) is carried out of the cotiee by the gas, 
\s to the probability of a much longer time than which builds up to considerable pressure, and « 
two days being required, as our distribution system absorb a great deal of the aroma. When the « 
actually runs, it is interesting to compare this trade is opened, the gas, which it contains, saturated 
with the wholesale bakery trade where there ts a with the coffee aroma, passes out into the r 
much more positive urge for quickening the dis- the room. One may perhaps b rdoned_= fe 
tribution process, on account of the more clearl) wondering what difference it mak except to th 
apparent effects of staling of the product that any packers hether the coffee loses its strength dur 
housewife can judge for herself. A wholesale bak ing a week or so standing in a slip-cover can on the 
er’s factory cake sold via the grocery store is nor grocer’s shelf, or in one puff when uum-pacl 
mally four days old before it reaches a customer. can is opened and when the kitchen t¢ a moment 
It is safe to assume, of course, that the speed of is filled with the fragrance of fresh-ground cotiec 
distribution of large scale commercially roasted A paper bag manufacturer recently tried to mak« 
cottee 1s very much less than that of factory cake. much of a statement by a coffee researcher tl 
a . “um-packed coffee “probablv” lost strength more 
Phe“Low-Down” on Vacuum-Pack ‘avidly aiter opening than fresh coifee after r 
rests of vacuum-packed coffee carried out for ing. So far as Ck’s tests showed, ther sno d 
CR have revealed that the loss of freshness in the tectable difference. In fact, the vacuum-packe 
first week after roasting and vacuum-packing is coffee did not show sta/eness until several days latet 
little, if any, less rapid than in bean coffee sealed than ground coffee roasted at approximately th e 
in air. Vacuum-packed coffee shows the same rapid time of opening the vacuum-pack, and expose 1 since 
loss of freshness and strength in the first few davs, that time in the open air; but the vacuu mack had 
no doubt because the gas escapes from the coffee also reached a much lower level of strength than 
even more easily than normally when the restraint the unsealed coffee, when staleness first appeared 
of atmospheric pressure is lacking. lo make this concrete, ground bulk coffee became 
The vacuum pack’s advantage in preservation of noticeably stale eleven days after roasting, when its 
the ground coffee does not amount to much until strength had declined to 60 percent and vacuut 


cotfee takes place at about one-third the rate which opening, when staleness first became noticeabie. | 
applies to bean coffee sealed in tight containers 1n the vacuum pack« d cotfee showed 90 percent tresh 
iir on the same date. The lower rate of loss with time ness when opened, staleness did not appear unt 
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well into the second week, after which the average packed (that was 70 percent fresh when opened ' 
oss of freshness in ready-ground vacuum-packed was down to 25 percent strength fifteen days attet 


» @ 


» @ 
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twenty days, when the coffee was down to 25 pet 
cent of its original strength (representing loss ot 
freshness at the usual rate for ground coftee). This 
lengthening of the time before staling for ground 
coffee in vacuum tins, as compared to exposed 
ground coffee, is due presumal 1 to the absence of 
oxygen in the can during the sealed-up interval. Be- 
cause coffee can be kept tor these lengths of time 
without staling of flavor, reason 
why it should be; the effective cost of the coffee— 


howev er, is no 


1. €., its cost per cup of beverage of a given strength 
of tlavor—to the ultimate consumer is increased 
greatly by the accompanying large deterioration 
loss, and by the unnecessary expense of the costly 
packaging method; besides, as has already been 
made plain, with loss of freshness the amount of 
caffeine in the beverage as actually made may reach 
a level harmful to many persons. 

As long as fresh coffee can be obtained by other 
and less expensive means than vacuum-packing, the 
consumer should not pay the distributors of 
vacuum-packed coffee for enabling grocers to keep 
on their shelves as long as they please coffee which 
passes for fresh. l-ven in the exceptional case that a 
particular lot of vacuum-packed coffee is nearly 100 
percent fresh when bought, the consumer is merely 
paying an extra price for this. He might just as 
well purchase the much cheaper exposed or loose 
non-vacuum-packed coffee with its depreciated 
flavor. That is, the consumer must pay either for 
the can, and an extra price due to the brand and ad- 
vertising or for the loss of flavor strength due 
to deterioration; unless he is willing to purchase 
fresh coffee frequently, he might just as well take 
his loss from the packers and roasters in the coffee 
trade instead of the can manufacturer and the 
vacuum-pack canner. There is no except 
the coffee trade’s profits why fresh roasted coffee 
could not be delivered as easily and cheaply as fresh 


reason 


fresh milk. The consumer's ignorance of 


fresh coffee flavor should be, of 


bread or 
what a true and 
course, contributes to the possibilities of making 
him pay extra sums through vacuum-packing for 
freshness he does not in fact The best 
practice for consumers is to demand freshly roasted 
coffee and to enforce this demand by purchasing 


receive, 


from dealers whose sources of supply are known 
and watched. 

In large cities it is possible to purchase coffee 
from small shops where it is roasted more or less 
continually and in the customer's presence. Such 
shops have much less motivation for stocking large 
quantities of roasted coffee to grow stale on the 
premises. The purchase of vacuum-packed coffee, 
at any rate, is uneconomical and undesirable from 
the consumer’s point of view, except under certain 
limited conditions that have been indicated in the 
foregoing and which are briefly set down in the 
B. Intermediate mendation below, 
it provides just one other means (discussed at some 
length in Fat, Drink, and Be Wary, available to 
CR subscribers at $1 a copy, and briefly in The 
Consumer and The Farmer — Both Get Gypped, 
free on request) for forcing the consumer to pay 
the manufacturers and distributors amounts which 
rightly belong to him, or if not to him, to the 


because 


recom 
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producer of the raw material and the 


farms and in factories. 
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A. Recommended 

Freshly roasted coffee (not over a day old) of a 
variety or blend that suits the taste, in paper bag 
trom a grocer who knows, and can be trusted to be 
truthful about the time since roasting, or, better yet 
irom a cottee specialty store that roasts fre jucl tly 
on the premises. The lowest priced brand may be st 
as satistactory, depending up he consume per 
sonal taste, as a higher price on If coffee is 
bought ready-ground, no more ree four 
days’ supply should be boug! ime 1 

Green coffee roasted and ground at home as used. This 
is the only certain way of getting the t 
economy, flavor, and freeck m ror catteine ettects. 
Persons whose families and coffee consumption are 
large will find it a great economy as well as a pra 
tice making for very great improvement in the quality 
of the beverage to roast their own coffee from gree 
coffee of selected variety or blend to suit their ow: 
taste or pocketh« " yk. l 
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B. Intermediate Sources of Lead in Cocoa— 


Vacuum-packed coffee of a brand suited to the taste. 
[he extra cost is justified only if re are no means I he 7T rade Ex lains 
available to the consumer by wl he can “e1 Pp 
tain Of getting other and cheaper cottee t 


stale; or if the conditions are such that coffee must S CR SUBSCRIBERS OF LONG STANDING know, we 








unavoidably be kept for more than 10 days before have for some time pointed out thi dangers 
use, and then only if it is not convenient to keep from lead found in common articles of food in 
and grind bean coffee at home (which procedure is cluding cocoa and chocolate, and candy and be 
considerably more economical). Leaky vacuum- erages made from these products. Some of the 
packed cans are fairly common, and of course the probable sources of this contamination which CR’s 
coffee in them is very likely to be completely stale or ' | | 


} 


has been stored in a tight can for several months. 


One way to be sure of getting cans that have not report oO! gwar - ut a candy manutacturers 
leaked is to pick those which have a slight bulge on conference during the past summi 


- ween MR. MELODY: Dr. Jordan, you spcak of leads. Ws 


the end, indicating that the gas given o 


to sealing has not escaped. 





aie “4 199 vl - T., have the introduction of lead » l 
[he customary “dated” coffee in cans or bags. The ls canm dace tet Gent ta tn Genk tied hae 
dating, from the consumer s standpoint, is of no value That c nut 1s very cart spec 
as a criterion of freshness 3 opens « t or ith a , ill spl 
ters and then carefully ret ng t lead l 
C. Not Recommended a Se an 0 tema aw tent tos at allt iiedlies @ 
Coffee of unknown age is an undesirable purchase or lead foil or metal of that tyy 
at best. In any but vacuum-pack containers, it 1s DR. JORDAN: One reason I asked the question was 
almost never economical, and more often than not because there must quite a bit of s r used in plants 
will give a beverage of unduly high caffeine content, at nou I h -y! - 
, : so nts t soldered. Solder is | 
and very poor quality. a on ie ee Hergs , 
ve , lea Chere nust ec some ba tt packing, tl I 
some other metals 
More Easter Egg Dyes | Regen tos A 
: ; Sa crazy now on the presence of lead, and if the " con 
R POINTED ouT in the Bulletin tor March, 1935, ing for plant inspection, the first thing tl a gol t 
, : 2c in 3 fos idaved ininte Th tm Linn 
4 the danger of lead poisoning and in the 1935 do is to look for soldered joints. They are ¢ 
Innual Ilandbook of Buying the risk of lead r lead pit aor 5 f th ee ey en 
‘ Ie , bitt, r Ise he continual r against ti t 
and arsenic poisoning in using ister egg dyes = tniaetele seentl aeanent of iris ip 
made from colors of a grade lower than the spe parts pe 1] is the top 
cially pure dyes certified for food purposes by the There are a number of organizations that tod 
. " : vr ¢ ‘ s 1 ae D as-ctl eact neat — 1 
Food and Drug Administration. ng to tear Gown good wil and acc of Candy, Cia 
| | ing that some of them ha EXCESSIVE id 
\ subscriber has since written us as follows: : , 4 
; I only ask that question so that c: 
When reading your article on dyeing of Easter sale wil Ranke’ cree ie: diataieaeeaaal th 
eggs, | thought a method used by my mother for as much as possible all preset ( | 
vears because of fear of poisonous dyes might be Ider or things of that sort with f , particular with 
: . ‘ . hich at “id | bon 
I i 1 « acl n 1 i 
of assistance in a future recommendation. If some h aa ta wt eu ; 
: : 1] MR ELODY: Can at C a t | 
SKINS rot *( WoONns r \ S re 1 1 
_— srOen — . = : — om are put im any other que n, or 1s anyone h with 
the water while boiling, the eggs will come out a which we may learn something 
deep mahogany color. The color of the onions and MR. H. G. ZIEGLER: Some of the cocoa bean ba 
P ‘ ] nt nN sk +) ] eng] h | ret 
amount of skins used will cause some variation in havi dong seal n them That "oi eats 
Ta m the bag before you let it th ht i 
color, Only the dry outer husks are needed.” CR bh hay soe hic | a ‘oe 
‘ wWCALISE 1 some wtances tft Ss ttle 1 i ‘ nas ¢ 
has found that these directions work well. through the cleaner and gotten into the cocoa beans 
I understand from the Government inst tor that 
A. Recommended 1 icee Mitle eniln will enue » a +] P ypeneinar 
Boiling eggs with the outer skins of red or yellow of « a bean liquor. In our plant every bag inspected 
Onlons, and that little lead seal is removed. This insy i 
B. Intermediate our plant within the past three months and he called 
Che following egg dyes, which are of the type ye . 
sian 5 ‘55 ha ; . MR. MELODY: Is two parts in a 1 


permitted by the F. & D. Admin. and which are DR. JORDAN: No. that is the toleran 1] 1: that 
believed to be comparatively safe tor use on the is as hich as thev will all ' 


shells OT eg2s, were I 


t eg by inadvertence omitted from MR. MELODY: Two ou ina 
the ratings given in the 1935 lnnual Handbook. DR. JORDAN: 1 pounds in a million Is 
In the H/andhook were listed as C. Not Recom DR. JORDAN: It goes av y out to the sixth decir al 


mended two Paas dves (manufacturer has stated arg Te ae Beat sige cs oe he C ia 
to CR that pyoduction of these two dves has been east etarted im the last two or three months to emphasi 
discontinued ) containing in one case lead and in the this difficulty 

other case both lead and arsenic, which are not to Mr. Ziegler called my attention last night to tl 

be confused with the following dyes rated B. In- spection, and I have heard it from some Southern cities, 


: ‘ and they are starting in New York 
termedi..te. : 


Paas Easter Egg Transfer-O-S (Paas Dye Co., New- = , “apap : Ree w _ : ra nan aged 
ark, N. J.) sg 35 ; rab \ k t ( . " td » te ened 7. the ch lat . mold ind 
Paas New Process Easter Egg Colors (Paas Dye Co.) when vou have defective molds and there is scrapin 
sg 35 the pans, som th Ider is scraped into th hoi 
Peter Rabbit (Paas Dye Co.) sg 35 late (The Manufacturing Confectioner, July, 1935) 
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= consultant chemists found in the products by r 
t least deteriorated muc orse than that which +] 
at least deteriorated much worse than 1 ( fined methods of chemical analvsis. ippear in the ® 
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The “Better Light—Better Sight” Campaign 
The Power Trust Discovers Optometry 


HE NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION, 
tos association of the electric light and 
power industry, unable to 
withstand the public disgrace 
Federal Trade Commi 
activities in spreading propa 
newspapers, st hools and clubs of 


ippears to have been 
resulting from the 
investigation of its 
through the 


At any 


ssion’s 
ganda 
\merica 


rate, it extinguished itself in February, 1933, and 
was immediately reincarnated as the Edison 
Electric Institute with the same membership 
and the same officers. The first convention of the 


go in June, 1933, 


ag 


xposition 


new organization was h« 

while the Century of Progress | 
full swing. Between edifying visits to the Hall of 
Science and less edifying excut to the 
found time to 


of Paris the busy utilitv executives 


was In 


s10ns streets 


consider the really pressing problems which were 
confronting their industry. Since the palmy days 
of the Coolidge prosperity electric powell produc 


The large industrial 
and the 


tion had declined precipitousl) 

of the 
small domestic who supplies most of the 
revenue, had both become obsessed with what the 
Electrical World called “the thrift complex for 
saving on light.”” Said Mr. George E. Whitwell, 
Chairman of the Sales Committee, “To sum up the 


customer, who uses most 


power, 


consumetl 


residence situation, appliances have not sold re- 
cently as we would have wished and compulsory 
economy has put many an appliance on the shelf 
and reduced the wattage of many a light bulb. 
Light has been used with too great economy, our 
income has retlecte condition and we are not 
happy about it.” 

The Edison Electric Institute officially 
nized the problem and set out to attack it. It 
the public to use more 
ire past masters at the art 
subtle “educational” 


1 this 


recog- 
was 
plainly a matter of educating 
light, and the utility men 
of pedagogy. Besides the more 
activities for which the Federal Trade Commission 
had so roundly censured them, they had conducted 
a number of campaigns to school the public in the 
more Detter 
Home Lighting Contest they had taught the parents 
through the children in th use more 
light in the home. In the Industrial Lighting Cam 
paigns they had sold the idea of more light in the 
Through the impressively named agencies, 
Food Preservation Council and the 


Refrigeration Bureau, they had made the 


generous use ol electt city. In the 
schools to 
factories. 


the National 
Electric 


public refrigeration conscious. The Electric Cook- 
ery Council was a spirited if rather unsuccessful 
attempt to try to get the American housewife to 


cook by electricity in spite of the high rates. The 
results were disappointing and the utilities retired 
gracefully, leaving the electric cookery field to their 
publicly owned rivals in Ontario and the Tennessee 
Valley cooking an 


ma electric 
economic possibility. Plainly 


where low rates make 
in 1933, with the elec 
tricitv-consuming »ublic possessed of a “thrift com- 


plex for saving on light further education was 


needed. The Better Light Better Sight ¢ 
was conceived to provide the education 


ampaign 


It started in a small way as an experiment in 
Utica, New York. Mr. M. E. Skinner of the Ni 
agara Hudson Power Corporation reported on the 
result of the experiment at the Chicago convention. 
The sales method used, w 
successful, 
Approach (capitalized tor some re 
lighting sales and consisted in taking 
of the fact that every housewife is working toward 
the betterment of her family’s health” and in con 
vincing her, by means of the “New Science of See 
ing,’ of which we shall 
home was inadequately lighted to tl im 
perilling the safety of her family’s eyesight. The 


hich turned out to be so 


; 
soon came to be known as the New 


ison) to home 


COLRNIZANCC 


hear more later, that he 


selling problem was greatly simplified 
the sight-meter, a simpl 

veloped by a commercial laboratory which indi 
instantly, by the deflection of a needle on a m 
the intensity of the light falling upon it. A sight 
in the hands of an illuminating engineer, is 
useful device, but in the hands of 


bY the use ol 
little device recently de 


cates 


meter, 
an exceeding 
a skilled salesman and before 
wife who doesn’t know a foot candle from a 
watt hour it is just another 
However, it did bring in the money; the New Ap 
proach soon proved its merits in Utica from the 
point ol 
check-back on the 


had 
wattage, the average increase pel 


a detenseless house 
kilo 


impressive sales-gadget. 


view of the lighting sales executives. A 


{ 
] 


homes which the saleswoman 


visited showed that 80 percent had increased 


their connected yg 
home being 220 watts. When Mr. Skinner reported 
this result at the convention, the utility executives, 
after a brief mental calculation to convert 220 addi 
tional connected watts per into probable 
annual revenue per meter, endorsed the New Ap- 
proach with enthusiasm and returned 
pare for the celebration of National |] ighting Month 
in October. 


customer! 


nome to pre 


The New Approach 


Since the success of the Utica experiment and 
the birth of the Better Light—DBetter Sight Cam 
paign, the New Approach to home lighting sales has 
become the gospel for a growing army oi 


gy ales 
women (Home Lighting 


Specialist is the official 


title). This is no cheap doorbell punching sales 
effort. These graduates of the four-day course 
in the New Approach which the General Electric 
Company has been giving all over the country have 


learned in that course how to make the 
that bring them into your hom« 
viser on lighting problems an ordi 
nary schooled 
in methods of developing and following up “leads”. 
In obtaining these leads they are, of course. 


contacts 
as a friendly ad 
rather than as 
house to house canvasser. They are 
assured 
the active cooperation of thei employer, the local 
lighting company. “The Detroit Edison Company 
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asked each employee to bring in three leads outside 
the company and asked that the necessary introduc 
tions for appointment be actually set up.”” Having 
gained entrance to your home the Lighting Spe 
cialist is in no hurry to leave. Her quota of calls 
is not large, “three original calls a day with two 
call-backs.” She is allowed plenty of time but she 
is expected to get results. 220 active watts of con 
nected load in each home is her quota. If she makes 
her quota she will bring in $4000 a year in ir 
creased annual revenue. The cost to the company 
is estimated at $3 per call which for 720 calls 
per year amounts to $2100. Is it any wonder that 
the Better Light—Better Sight Campaign is judged 
by the sales executives of the electric light industry 


to be the greatest sales success in years 


The Better Light—Better Sight 
Bureau 


The light-selling activities of the electric utilities 
had not progressed very far before it became evi 
dent that an advantage was to be gained by seek 
ing the cooperation of other business groups. It 
seems at first a rather far cry from the selling of 
light to the selling Ot spectac les and on to the selling 
of paint. A moment's consideration, however, will 
show that the groups engaged in these various 
enterprises really have a community of interest. If 
vou can persuade a housewife that the insufficient 
lighting of her home is endangering the eyesight 
of her family, it should be onlv a short step further 
to persuade her to take the children to the optome 
trist’s for an eve examination. And if you can per 
suade her that her rooms are dim trom inadequate 
light, the drabness of her walls is an obvious con- 
tributing factor and a fresh coat of paint is in 
order. It was just this community of interest which 
led to the formation, in August, 1934, when the 
Better Light—LDetter Sight Campaign was just over 
a yeal old, of the National Letter Light Better 
Sight Bureau. This promotional octopus, according 
to the Electrical World, “backed by eleven national 
trade associations, and linking a total of 21 groups 
interested in eyesight conservation and lighting 
sales . . . constitutes a voluntary, non profit [sic] 
enterprise, underwritten as to necessary finances by 
the Edison Electric Institute, the General Electric 
and Westinghouse [Electric and Manufacturing 
Companies.” Among its diverse membership are 
included the Edison Electric Institute, the Better 
Vision Institute (National Association of the Op- 
tical Industry), the National Paint, Varnish, and 
Lacquer Association, the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, and the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. The endorse- 
ment of the Illuminating Engineering Society gives 
the stamp of scientific respectability to the whole 
pre ject. 

With the weight of this array of business inter- 
ests behind it, the Better Light—Petter Sight Cam- 
paign rapidly gained momentum. By the end of the 
vear 1934, the manager of the Better Light—Detter 
Sight Bureau was able to report that “More than 
5000 persons on utility staffs are now devoting 
their full time to selling better ‘seeing’ in homes, 
stores and factories” and that “In the combined 


electrical, paint and optical industries it is esti- 
mated that over 250,000 persons are active or indi- 
rectly doing their bit in promoting eyesight con- 


servation and Better Light for Bette: oh 


The Optometrists Lend a Hand 


The utility promoters have made a determined 
attempt to get the medical profession to throw its 


prestige behind the campaign to sell more light to 
} 


the public, but have met with little success. The 


ophthalmologists, who are medi men specializ 
ing in eve diseases, know well that it requires 
much more than adequate lighting to save a failing 
eve hey e€ also cusl ed to vu" impart il 
scientific sources for their scientific information 
and are therefore able to detect the cor mercial 
bias in the New Science of Seeing. Also, being 
members ol the medi il protession, they idhers 
to a code of ethics which does not permit them 
to use their professional intluence tor the business 
advantage of the vendors « ‘ ll more 
light 

Che optor etrists, on the other hand re appar- 
ently not handicapped by such | son asso 
ciation with business enterprise; their attitude has 
been one of open ind heart COOK i n h the 
utility salesmen. Throughout the country meetings 
ot the Stal« Optot ( ‘ s ( a5 V« been held 
jointly with groups con ( erested 1n_ the 
sale of electricity, lamps, a1 1 paint. At a joint meet 
ing of the Illinois State Optometric Society and 
the Chicago Section of the Illuminating [:ngineet 
ing Society, Dr. H. E. Pine, president of the former 
body, made an address on the prescribing of illumi 
nation by optometrists. A portion of this address, 
as reported in the Better Light Better Sight News, 
is quoted here |italics min ut 

“The optometrist * said D Pi s the logical 
contact man between e lighting interests 1 the 
public and I feel that if full use is made of the 
possibilities the Optometrist can be « tre! ndous 
value, not only to his ents bu lighting 
interests as well. 1 would earnestly suggest that 
the electric companies furnish to responsible op 
tometrists, who have provided themselves with 
either the light meter or the sight meter, postal 
cards on which the optometrist would not have to 


affix postage, and after the optometrist has, during 
his examination determined the occupation and 
by actual tria what he believes should be the 
proper illumination and has made this illumination 
an actual part of the prescription he is writing, he 
should tell the patient that ‘For your work, Mr. 
Jones, you should have foot-candles of illumi- 
nation. Good sight must be brought about by a part- 
nership between your eye doctor and lighting engi- 
neer. Your glasses, no matter how accurately pre- 
scribed and ground, cannot deliver you satisfactory 
service unless you are using your eyes under prope! 
lighting conditions. / am going to ask the 
Edison Company to send a man to ur office and to 
your home to see that you have the proper amount 
of illumination. 

“T would then fill out the post card with the name 
of the patient, his address and phone number, and 
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advised for his 


mail 


par- 


the amount of illumination 
| T ] box 


ticular case, and 
it would assur fhe repre 
son Com 


Pany eniree and a couri 


method would undoubtedly inpress the 


This i 
hatient with the scientific wort f the optome 
trist's examination and of his genuine interest in 


welfare. It would immediately place the 


in a class in the patient's 


his ocular 
optometrist so serving hin 
mind far a/ 
would see t 
service and_ the 
pbtometrist would gain, the lightina inter 


gaim and certainly, most of all, the 


; 


at ‘ [ ad ra Sp ‘ facile Scelicr. He 


transaction. The 
sts would 


patient would 


merchandising 


gain increased eye 


- } 47 ‘ ] +; , fe snta ct ' 
It is obvious it the motive of self-interest is 


not notably ss strong in Dr. Pine and his fellow 
optometrists than it 1s among the members of thi 
I:dison Electric Institute. Furthermore, it 1s cleat 


that when the amount of illumination ts not left 
up to the lighting salesman entirely, the 


trists, im very 


optome 
specifying it, will use the 
values recommended by the well-remunerated Gen 
eral Electric scientists at Nela lark. What mother, 
taking little Johnnie to the doctor to have his eves 
examined, can resist such sales tactics? As we 
distinctly of the high-pres 


generous 


said 
before, this campaign is 
sure type and the subtlety of its attac 
the more consumers will 
see nothing 


over to the well-oiled advances of the lighting com 


makes it 
irresistible. All too many 
optometrist’s turning them 


pany’s salesmen. 

In the next issue of 
News we learn 
posal did not fa 
Optometrists Association and the 
Company had teamed up. In 
that the matter of prescribing the amount of light 


L’ine’s 


pro 


that the seeds of Dr. 
1 on barren ground. The Michigan 


Consumers Power 


this case it 1s 


IS being ke 
with his (the patient's) name 
mailed to the local lighting engineer of the Com 


tt up to the 


and address is then 


pany who makes a survey and transmits his re 
ywumendations to the htometrist, who in turn 
basses them on to the patient.” |Italics mine 


st who works this svs- 


author] Unlike the optometr 
tem, your doctor sends you to 
prescription filled but he does not leave it to the 


to determine the quantities in the pre 


a druggist to get your 


druggist 


scription. 


How Much Light Do We Need? 


How much light do we read by with 
safety and comfort? Well, according to the proph- 
ets of the New Science of Seeing, we need quite a 
lot. Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, Director of the General 
Electric Lighting Research Laboratories at Nela 
Park, and his co-workers have, it been 
proving over a period of years by 
periments in psychology, that we can use to advan- 
tage a great deal more light than we are accus- 
tomed to use when working under artificial illumi- 
nation, The fact is that the human eye is effective 
over an enormous range of intensity. We can read 
under intensities of as low as one foot candle (the 
intensity of illumination at a distance of one foot 


need to 


appears, 
a series of ex 
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can read in full sunlight 
( indles Nether 


Reading 


and we 
10.000 foot 


from a candle) 
under an intensity of 


recommended 


of these 
will 


extremes 18 to De 
I increase the light in 


become casier as We 


tensity from one to ten foot candles and intensities 
f hundred foot candles cause a decided 


ot over a cw 


fecling of discomfort; nevertheless there is large 
range in between these two values where seeing 
can be accomplished with ease and comfort. In the 


i 
past, it been customary to recommend levels of 
illumination at the lower 
there is little, if anything, to be gained by 


even be some ¢ 


has 
edge of this range since 
voing to 
higher values, in fact there may 

the higher levels of illumination un 


advantage in 
less particular care is taken to eliminate glare 


besides the matter of economy is clearly importan 
when the great additional cost of the high values 
in lamps, fixtures, and electrical energy 1s consi 

ered. According to Dr. Luckiesh and his New Sei 
ence of Seeing, the optimum level actually comes to 
several hundred foot candles. L:vidently realizing 
that this is rather more than the public can be p 

suaded to accept, just now Dy Luckiesh and the 
other members of the scientific facade of the Het 


ter Light—LTetter Sight movement have 
otticial sanction to a value of 25 foot candles as an 


immediate practical objective for the indt 


ts customer. 
lLlow do t] _- seat} ] 1 nn , 

\ oes us compare with the recommenda 
tions ot other scources with less commercial bias o1 
interest The International Commission on Illumi 
nation, with technical representatives from the 


tates and many forcign countries 
] minimum value to be 


root candies as a 


the desks of pupils in schools, It specifies 6 to 12 
| 


foot candles as a value “which assures human wel 
Tare and IS justified by economk considet ions 
Dr. Leonard Troland, a psychologist of Harvard 


University, has made an extensive and critica 
biect tor ie Con 
National Re 


a * 
while higher 


vey on the literature of the su tl 
Industrial Lighting of the 
lle concludes that 


some very 


mittee on 
Council. 


intensitics ma\ Tt 


search 
necessary tor exact 


ing kinds of work,” in general, “the vast majority 
of industrial operations can be carried out at maxi- 
mum efhciency with an illumination intensity in 
the neighborhood of 10 toot 

A. Tinker, a psychologist of the University of Min- 


nesota, who has investigated the subject experi 


ilies 


candles.” Dr 


~ 


mentally in a university 'aboratory, after pointing 
out the fallacious interpretations placed on_ the 
psychological experiments of the New Science of 


Seeing by the General Electric scientists, summar- 
izes the situation as follows: 
There is no valid evidence in the literature to 


support the suggestions that the normal eye needs 
from 25 to several hundred foot-candles of arti- 


ficial illumination for easy and efficient reading of 
legible print. For all but 
the reading of illegible print, 10 to 15 foot-candles 
furnish an ample margin of safety in brightness of 
illumination.” 


abnormal eyes and 


The New Science of Seeing 
For sales purposes the New Science of Seeing 
consists principally of two experiments in psychol 
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ogy. One, which is very plausible in plan, conceals 
a fundamental fallacy, at an earlier date exposed 
by the great Dr. Luckiesh as “a well-known vagary 
of human nature.” The experiment used was an 
experiment in psychology rather than a sound dem- 
onstration of any need for illumination levels far 
higher than those now common. 

‘As to the other experiment used as a demon- 
stration of the need for more light, the change in 
the measurement of muscular tension that is sup- 
posed to warrant : tentold increase in our monthly 
tribute to the lighting company, is small and of 
doubtful rather as direct and certain significance. 


We Are Shooting at the Sun 


“We are through shooting holes in darkness and 
are shooting at the sun,” say the mimeographed 
notes of the General Electric Lighting Sales Insti- 
tute Course. Do not think for a moment that after 
vou have tlooded your home with 25 foot candles 
of evesight-saving illumination you are to be al- 
lowed to rest. We quote from a paper of Luckiesh 
and Moss on “The Applied Science of Seeing.” 

From the new viewpoint the sky literally the 
limit, for already data are available for the first 

indicate that outdoor intensities of 
illumination are ultimately wor le and necessary 
- opti imum saniiheue oft seel * Mr. Ward Har- 
Director of the Nela Parl ; Engineering De- 
Company, gives a 


time which 


rison, 
partment of the General othetong 
clear indication of the goal. “Our eves were de- 
veloped by Nature to function well under outdoor 
daylight. .. . The present objective in lighting 

is to provide illumination for all workers more 
early comparable to the conditions for which their 
Were there no cloudy 2 
in primitive man’s period « 

Harrison says, 


eves were evolved.” 
no fog, no twilight 
evolution? A little farther on, Mr. 
“In years to come when indoor lighting 1s what 
it really should and our streets and highways 
are also adequately illuminated, the capacity of 
all the power plants in America will have to be in 
creased at least 50 to 100 percent to carry the 
load.” And the General Electric Company will make 
most of the equipment for these power plants and 
the increased distributive systems required. Why 
shouldn't Mr. Harrison and his employers get 
enthusi: istic over the subject of evesight conserva- 
tion? Mr. Bruce Barton, who can often be counted 
upon to burst into song over an idea which prom- 
ises the opportunity to help out the good old adver- 
tising business, delivers himself of a eulogy on 
the humanitarian motives of the promoters of Bet- 
ter Light for Better Sight and winds up with a 
clear indication of where je is going. “Not until 
we have the equivalent of sunlight inside the home, 
the store, the office and plant, at any hour and un- 
slag any conditions, will the work of the lighting 
industry be done. At our present rate of progress 
that goal is still some centuries away.” We shudder 
to think of the coal and ashes and oil that will have 
to be hauled to generate power when that wasteful 
day comes. But if succeeding years are as profitable 
as 1934, they will be centuries of progress for Mr. 
Barton and his confréres in the advertising world. 
At the end of the year the Better Light—Better 
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Sight Bureau was able to report the passing of the 
following advertising milestones: 5,000,000 column 
inches of newspaper advertising, 175 pages of trade 
paper advertising, one or more pages of advertis- 
ing in 20 leading maga: mee programs over 40 radio 
stations, and the distribution of 10,000,000 pieces 
of direct mail. Mr. Sactents j 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn is 
have had a prominent part in this program. Can 
it be that the powerful motive of self-interest which 
we have traced through the humanitarian efforts 
of the utility, paint and electrical manufacturing 
industries and the optometry profession to increase 
brightness levels of illumination is also in 
the advertising business? 


advertising firm of 
known to 


present 


What Can We Do? 


What can we do against this highly organized 
campaign which works by methods as subtle as 
persuading our spectacle fitters to sell us our lamps? 
In the long run, it is doubtful if much can be done 
while we work within the confines of an economy 
where our Pe ee are, as it were, to be writ- 
ten by a druggist who is trying to clear his shelves. 
Ve can, iat ever, cultivate an attitude of profound 
skepticism toward the claim glibly made by 
those who are grinding their own commercial axes 
with an impressive scientific grindstone. And in 
amount of light we use, we as 
advance 


the matter of the 


consumers will, if we are wise, match each 


in the New Science of Seeing with another in the 
Old Art of Sales Resistance. e 


FoRMAN SMITH 


The Smallest Is Medium 


Gimanl (902 me: Do 


——- 
*EOIUM CUES 


a 
HEINZ 


MISSION 
Ovves 
ome 


HE CANNED OLIVES in this picture run from 
Medium at the left, which is a small olive, to 


Jumbo, which is a medium sized olive, to Super 


Colossal at the right, which is a large olive. As a 
former ome iu of Standards official put it : “Wheth 
er or not [these] designations are any more intellig- 
ib le to the gare |than fancy, extra fancy, and 

e] 1 vit questionable, but at any rate the psy- 
ae *g gor vd, as there is not a small size, the 
classification starting with medium.” Good psychol 
ogy, to a Department of Agriculture or Commerce 
official, is that which takes consumers’ money under 
slightly or considerably misleading representations. 
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CONSUMERS" RESEARCH, Inc. 


Organized and me rporated under the laws of the State of New York as a membership corporation to 
provide unbiased information and counsel goods bought by the ultimate 
consumer; not a business enterprise, ' not operated for profit. 


Washington, New Jersey 
Are Welch’s claims for grape juice as a fat reducer truthful? 
What brand of canned pineapple labeled “Fancy” was found to be both poor in quality and high in price? 
What is a good and inexpensive brand of toilet soap? 


Which two out of ten models of washing machines have been found worthy to be recommended for pur 


chase ? 
What items should a home medicine chest contain? 
Should the consumer eat oranges that have been dyed or ripened with ethylene gas? 
What laxatives are safe, or least harmful? 
Which double-edge safety razor blade was the most effective of 26 brands tested? 


? 


What common foods contain lead or arsenic, or both, in dangerous amounts: 


Consumers’ Research Was Organized to Give You the Answers to 
These and Hundreds of Similar Questions 


Information which provides the answers to these questions appears in the Annual Handbook of Buying 
(confidential), issue of September, 1935, which is available only to subscribers to the combined service. 
The Handbook lists commodities by brand name as Recommended, Intermediate, and Not Recommended 
on the basis of data from tests under immediate supervision of Consumers’ Research, and from impartial 
technical experts; not from manufacturers, salesmen, or advertising agencies. This information made avail 
able by Consumers’ Research is not obtainable by the individual consumer from government bureaus or any 
other source. 


Consumers’ ResearchTests and Compares Many of the Things You Buy 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH is organized, supported, and managed entirely by consumers and devoted to 
their service. It receives and accepts no money or compensation of any kind from manufacturers, dealers, 
advertising agencies, or other commercial enterprises.Its purpose is to investigate, test, and report accu 
rately and reliably concerning the hundreds of common commodities purchased by every family. It is de 
signed especially for those who cannot afford to spend unwisely either one dollar or one thousand dollars 
in a blind selection from dozens of competing articles, each asserted to be best. It is intended to fill the gap 
resulting from the failure of government to protect the consumer adequately against the advertising and 
selling of completely worthless and even dangerous commodities. With full allowance for the efforts of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Drug Administration, the government affords practi- 
cally no protection against fraudulent and “poege x advertising and selling. Consumers’ Research is the 
only organization of national scope which takes the risks of controversy with business interests involved 
in discussing inferior products in terms which iain can understand and apply in the selection and pur- 
chase of goods in the retail market. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS—1935-1936 


J. Scuutnx, President and Technical Director CrLarK C. Wittever, Treasurer 
Engineer- P hysicist, Author 

J. B. Matruews, Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
Author, Lecturer, Editor 


REGINALD Joyce, Secretary 
Engineer 

M. C. PHIuirs, 
Author, Editor 
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History of Consumers’ Research 


In 1927 Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink published 
a “study in the waste of the consumer’s dollar” 
called Your Money's Worth. This book, a 1927 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, described the 
predicament in which competitive advertising and 
sales pressure place the consumer who attempts to 
find his way to an intelligent purchase through an 
uncharted jungle of conflicting claims, skilfully 
presented misinformation, flattery, sex-appeal, and 
exaggerations. After devoting a half year of week- 
ends, holidays, and spare time to answering the 
questions of readers of the book who wanted ad- 
vice to guide them in their purchases, one of the 
authors decided that a local consumers’ club which 
he had previously organized should be expanded to 
meet the problems of such correspondence and to 
obtain more data on goods. During its first year 
the enlarged Consumers’ Club acquired a member- 
ship of 565 persons. The demand for a source of 
reliable information, entirely free from commercial 
interest or bias, grew rapidly during the early days 
of the club. In December, 1929, the Consumers’ 
Club became Consumers’ Research, Inc., designed 
to do on a larger scale the work formerly under- 
taken by the experimental volunteer organization. 
In December, 1935, the subscribers to the combined 
service of Consumers’ Research numbered 58,000. 


Consumers’ Research has a staff of about 50 per- 
sons. The organization collects, compiles, and in- 
terprets information for its consumer-subscribers. 
The staff is aided by over 200 technical and scien- 
tific consultants and advisers, selected with the 
greatest care for their competence, disinterested- 
ness, and independence of commercial bias; many 
of these consultants furnish most valuable services 
free of cost. 


What Combined Subscription Includes 


Each subscriber to CR’s Combined Subscription 
receives monthly bulletins including the September 
Bulletin, Annual Handbook edition, for a year from 
the month in which his subscription is entered, ex- 


cept during July and August when on account of 
work on the Handbook edition, no bulletins are 
issued. 

Both confidential and non-confidential bulletins 
include reports on tests of commodities, and articles 
on subjects of general interest to the consumer, 


such as “Why Not a Legal Clinic?” by William 5S. 
Weiss (June, 1935, General Bulletin, 25c) and 
“Ways and Means of Getting Fresh Coffee” (Janu- 


ary, 1936, General Bulletin, 25c). 

The September Bulletin, Annual Handbook of 
Buying edition, summarizes previous findings of 
commodities and services. It lists several thousand 
products by brand name as Recommended, Inter- 
mediate, or Not Recommended. These listings are 
carefully compiled by a skilled and expert staff 
under the direction of F. J. Schlink, engineer and 
physicist, who is Technical Director of the service. 
Information on which listings are based comes from 
authoritative and impartial opinions of governmen- 
tal and private experts, carefully selected for their 
competence and integrity, and from the testing and 
research work of CR’s staff and over 200 scientific 
and technical consultants. 

Subscription is open to any individual consumer 
who in good faith signs the confidential agreement 
and remits the $3 charge for one year (Canada and 
abroad, $3.50). In addition to the Annual Hand- 
book of Buying edition of the bulletin and the cur- 
rent issue, new subscribers are sent the /ntroduc- 
tion to Consumers’ Research which presents the na- 
ture and scope and history of the service in detail 
and lists previously issued material. 


Whom Is Consumers’ Research 
Trying to Serve? 


Consumers’ Research wishes to serve all persons 
who honestly desire expert professional advice on 
the goods and services which they buy for their own 
personal use or that of their immediate families, 
and economists, teachers, and students of the social 
sciences, who wish to keep abreast of the new 
knowledge of consumption-economics, 


Please Use This Application Blank 





I enclose $3 (Canada and foreign $3.50) for 
the CoMBINED SUBSCRIPTION. 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., may supply 
information and any 


otherwise designated. 


Signature 


Permanent Address 


Strect 


My profession or business is 





Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey 


I request that I be furnished during the time for which I continue my subscription, with the Annual Hand- 
books, the Confidential Bulletins, the General Bulletins, and with such other information or publication as 
regularly to 
additional CR material that I may order or request, 
I agree to regard all such confidential information as the exclusive property of CR. 


all 


(Please write plainly in longhand) 


Bask subscriber must state the organi zation with which he is connected and his position therein. 


* Confidential p pledge is not required of subscribers to General Bulletin only. 


I enclose $1 (Canada and foreign $1.50) for 
the General Bulletin only.* 


to keep in confidence this 
except aed the material is 


subscribers. I agree 


City State 
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The General Bulletin 


The General Bulletin constitutes four of the 
monthly issues of the combined subscription. It was 
originally published in September, 1931, because 
subscribers felt the need of some material from 
Consumers’ Research which was not confidential, 
so that they might show it to their friends. It was 
also intended to provide some information of a 
public nature, on tests of commodities, for public 
libraries, societies, and other institutions which are 
not permitted to receive the confidential bulletins. 
For the most part, however, the General Bulletin 
is devoted to discussions of economic and related 
questions of fundamental interest to consumers, 
such as the failure of the Bureau of Standards to 
release the results of its investigations to consumer- 
taxpayers, and the inadequate protection afforded 
by the federal and state Food and Drug Adminis- 
trations. 

Subscription to the four issues of the General 
Bulletin is open to libraries and other organizations 
and to any individual who does not wish to sub- 
scribe to the entire service, at $1 (Canada and 
abroad, $1.50). The volume year runs from October 
through June. 


Individual Requests for Information 


The answering of individual requests for infor- 
mation from subscribers is not a part of the service. 
Such requests may on occasion be answered at 
special fees listed in the /ntroduction to Consumers’ 
Research (free on request) when information is 
easily available, and when it is of general interest 
to consumers and not just to the individual re- 
questing the information. 


What Confidential Means 


The term “confidential” may be interpreted to in- 
clude use of CR material by the members of the 
immediate family or household in which the sub- 
scriber lives, including servants who have no other 
home; but it does not include relatives or friends 
who reside at another address or who are visiting 
the subscriber’s household temporarily. The use of 
CR material Ae any member of a household is sub- 
ject to the same limitations as in the case of the 
subscriber who signed the application blank. 


No Agents or Representatives 


Consumers’ Research does no personal selling of 
its bulletins and has no subscription agents. It em- 
ploys no subscription solicitors, for two reasons: as 
a non-profit organization which must keep costs at 
the lowest level, it cannot afford to apply any por- 
tion of the small subscription fee to a solicitor’s 
commission ; it does not believe that such solicitors 
can be prevented from resorting to misrepresenta- 
tions and “high pressure” methods in their eager- 
ness to win commissions, and by its very nature it 
cannot risk its good reputation by permitting in its 
service the practices which it criticizes in others. 
Consumers’ Research will be grateful for full infor- 
mation regarding any person who represents him- 
self as its sales agent, or as a representative in any 
other capacity. 
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The following excerpts taken from the Annual 
Handbook of Buying, September, 1935, are typi- 
cal of the selection and presentation of material. 


Toilet Soaps 


Coconut oil in soap above 25% should be avoided 


except for salt-water or marine soap, since at and 
above this concentration it may be 


skin. 


irritating to the 


A. Recommended 


Gondola White Floating Soap (distrib. Woolworth’s, 
mfr. not stated) (cr 35) 


B. Intermediate 


Soap (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.) ; 


(cr 35) 


Octagon Toilet 

Guest Ivory* 
C. Not Recommended 

sath Soap. 


Walgreen's Hard Water Toilet and 


Cee ) 


GASOLINE 
Consumers are seldom justified in paying the 
extra price for the regular and premium ethylized 
fuels; when they are required to buy such gasoline 
to suit their motors, 
purchasing a car on salesmen’s representations in- 
stead of upon fundamental factors that determine 


it is often their own fault for 


engineering performance. 


A. Recommended 
Blue Sunoco Regular (E) (Sun Oil Co., 
t., Phila.) 14c to 15.5c. Antiknock superior. Above 
average in ease of starting and acceleration. Ten- 
dency to vapor lock somewhat greater than average. 
(Note B. Intermediate rating of sample purchased 


in Middle West.) 
C=... Aa 2 
MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS 


A. Recommended 


General Electric LK-1, Chest type (General Electric 
Co., Cleveland) 2 cu ft capacity. $86.50. Maintained 
its operating economy very well. Operating 
slightly more than % that of the cabinet Frigidaire 
Standard 634. Some shock hazard. Refrigerant, sul- 
phur dioxide. 


1608 Walnut 


cost 


B. Intermediate 


Norge S55 (Norge Corp., Detroit) 5.5 cu ft capacity. 
$164.50. Maintained its operating economy only mod- 
erately well. Cost of electricity over 4% more than 
for Frigidaire 634. Efficiency did not increase with 
use as claimed, but decreased. Excessive shock haz- 
ard. Refrigerant, sulphur dioxide. . . . 


C. Not Recommended 


Montgomery Ward MW650. 6.3 cu ft capacity. $139.50. 
Failed at end of tests even at 90°F room tempera- 
ture. Cost for electricity when new twice that for 
Frigidaire 634, and three times as much as Frigidaire 
634 after several months’ test. Very serious trouble 
with refrigerant leaks... . 





Eat, Drink, and Be Wary @ 


by F. J. SCHLINK 
Special Edition for CR S ubscribers, $1.00 postpaid 


His is the first discussion of the problems of 

diet and of food adulteration from the stand 

point of the man or woman who must eat the 
food. A brief study of the average man’s source 
of information, which is mainly misinformation, 
concealed propaganda, and pseudo-science in one 
form or another for canned milk, white 
bread, breakfast cereals, etc., is followed by a brief 
analysis of how business got control of our choice 
of dietary and how it keeps control through the 
system of national advertising and mass distribution 
of package goods, and, above all, how that control 


foods, 


works in specific, practical ways to our grave dis- 
advantage in pocket-book and health. 

A constructive summing-up is given of what 
really is known about food science, by experts who 
aren’t hired to have particular views in favor of 
bran or oranges or viosterol or vitamin D milk. The 
author shows how and what to in order to 
avoid, as well as one can, adulterated, over-refined, 
and downright dangerous foods and beverages, in 
a civilization geared to profit and to the methods of 
big business and national advertising, where even 
college teachers and government officers are a part 
of the Big Business régime. The content of the 
book is based upon a great mass of solid scientific 
and technical information, but is written so that 
any reader can understand all the points discussed. 
Though the material is mainly from Consumers’ 
Research files, very little of it has appeared hitherto 
in Consumers’ Research bulletins, or in any other 
book or pamphlet. 


eat 


Contents 
The Misinformers—Business and the Hire Science 
of Food 
Misinformation at Wholesale—The Women’s Home 
Magazines 
“Progress” in Our Food Supply 
and More People Sick 


Bigger Profits 


Refined Foods for Over-Refined People 
Meat 


Raw Vegetables—for Cows and Horses 


the Food Man Evolved on 


A Survey of Food Faddery 

Diet Fads of the Upper Classes 

Modern Corruption of an Ancient Trade 

The Commercial Bakery—America’s Contribution 
to the Art of Food Spoiling 

Another Look at the Scientists—Learning, Too 
Late, What We Already Knew 

The Home-Economists Add to the Confusion 

The Milk Fad—Man a Parasite upon the Cow 

Some Very New Means to Poison Us All—the 
Fruit and Vegetable Experts Prefer Arsenic 
to Worm-Holes 

Brief Bibliography of References Applicable to the 
Foregoing Chapter 

Which Way Out? Follow Your Grandmother’s 
Instincts—Back to the Ante-Bran, Pre-Crisco 
Days 


Bread 


General Suggestions 


Detailed Suggestions 





CONVENIENT 


Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
Washington, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


ORDER BLANK 


Enclosed please find $1.00 in check or money order for which send me, fully prepaid, one copy of the 


special CR edition of Eat, Drink, and Be Wary, 


Research. 
Name 
City 


6.01 


by 


Schlink. I am a subscriber to Consumers’ 


F. J 
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HEN THE SUPREME courT handed down its 
now fam decision in the Schechter case, 


the National Recovery Administration was doomed. 
lo avoid an undignified retreat, however, 
persuaded 


extension of life tor the 


its spon 
sors, the Roosevelt administration, 
‘ongress to approve an 
“reorganized” NRA. Barring accident, its 
existence will now be terminated April 1 
With appearances preserved and faces saved, little 
effort has been made to heighten tl Most 
of the involved are mpiling ‘ir ac 
cumulated data, pu ive houses in 
order, and otherwise quietl arking time ul 
spring, when what now passes for ivity in the 
NRA is scheduled to end. There is, 
part of the moribund NRA which still shows signs 
of life. The present staff of the Consumers’ Divi- 
sion refuses to rez he handwriting on the wall 

exponents ol! 


orn ial 


1936. 


agencies 


however, one 


some 


have 
confused as 


face-saving, whether 
kind of a future, or whether they are 
to their real i But 
reason, they 
suring the consumer 

deal. It is important, therefore, that we 
outpouring of optimism to discover whether we are 
any better informed and guarded under the wing 
of this new consumer than we were when 
its predecessors were yet in existence 


they 


whatever the 
months as- 


Status 
have ! 
new 


‘ 
this 


have a 
Inspec | 
} 


agenc\ 


In reorganizing the NRA following 
decision, the President on July 30, 1935, 
new Consumers’ Division which was designed to 
replace the now defunct Cabinet Committee on 
Price Policy, the Consumers’ Division of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, and the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board of the old NRA. Walton H. Ham- 
ilton, a former protessot at the Yale Law School, 

named ; rganization. AIl- 
though his Division presumably will be dissolved 
in April with the rest of the National Recovery 
Administration, Dr. Hamilton says that it may then 
be made a permanent institution if, in the mean 
time, it has exhibited vitality.” f 
which may in part explain its present scurrying 
about. For the moment, it 1s icient to note that 
the consumer now has but two official “defenders” 
in Washington. The first is the ers’ Counsel 
of the AAA with whom we are not here concerned. 
The second is Dr. Hamilton’s consolidated organ- 
ization which has assumed the major task of off- 
cially protecting the consumer’s economic and polit- 
ical interests. 


created 


was director of the new o 


‘sulhicient 


Consur 


perform this function, Dr. 
Hamilton has divided his work into three parts. 
The largest personnel, the greatest amount of 
money, and the most emphasis have been devoted 
to the preparation of a series of studies on the 
production costs and retail prices of various com 


In attempting to 


modities. Automobiles, tires, gasoline, paper, shoes, 
ice, and milk have thus far been analyzed. The 
value of these studies to the consumer is question- 
able for several reasons. What little factual infor- 
mation they contain, the Division is forced to hold 
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Consumers Get a New “Protector” 


in strictest confidence only it has 


“t findings 
been allowed to rel 
general terms, which 
protecting the 


profits producers 


hose pi are CXCeSSIVE 
] 


are interior or Ww 
recent re base 
line study supplied the 
that up 44% oft 


there a numerous 


on ne 
Insignificant 


researcn 2TOUuUps Laso 
information 
crude oil can be turned into 
gasoline and that 
ucts also made {| 
Corporation no longer 
and that * I m eph 
relation to qual 
ity; nothing wa about the high toxicity and 
the public and individual healt 


authorities 


it SO 
consider to exist 1 , <€ , f ethyl 
ibuted on the I ‘ ni ; No 
comparison was made between the product 


gasoline dist1 
any 
page article, 
forthcoming that 
helped the consumer-motorist t 


of the refineries. In short, in a five 


not one bit of information was 


efhcient buyer of gasoline 
il with the relation be 
| tv ratios of canned foods 
ndings were neatly published under the caption 
‘Price Doesn't Mean a Thing” but in no case was 
the brand given. We informed that, 
“it is possible to buy Grade A peas for 10c, while 
t is just as possible to buy Grade C for 25c.” But 
are Grade 


at brand 1s Grade C at 25c. 


sec nd 


name were 


was printed as to whose peas 
and wi 
is being 
With 


“research” people keep 


are typical of what 


done under the guise of consumer defense 
out blushing, some of these 
insisting that their studies are helping consumers to 
be better buyers. While occasionally they will admit 
that the pertinent findings of their studies 
reach the consumer, they counter with the ar 
that the facts acquired may be used by the 


ment to show t 


neve! 
rument 


g 
govern 
he inefficient producer where he can 


t 
lower costs (and presumably ices). If he refuses 


claim that evidence could be 
used to force him to desist from 


if not legally : 


to be shown. they 
pra tices whi h are 


fraudulent. The 


essentially, absurdity 


of such a program became apparent when the Con 
Counsel of the \AA politely prot sted the 
recent one-cent increase in bread prices. Elaborate 


hg 


~ 


sumers’ 


ures were presented to sh 
taking advantage of an 
own profits. Dt had a 

too. | and fig exchanged 
diplomacy that would have done credit to the St: 
Department. It finally occurred to our national con 
sumer-defenders that they were becoming more or 


1 figures, the 


opp rtunl 


it the bakers 


acts 


were 


‘ 
less ridiculous. For while thev recite 
CONSUN rUas and ; ad } uw ofTor | 


1» 


twicreascd price for 


weeks paying the 
bread. The simple fact of the 
natter is that no federal consumer agency has evet 
had the money, 


defend 


the personnel, and the authority to 
consumers’ interests nor the 
kind of personnel who would insist upon their right 
to act forcefully and forthrightly in the consumer's 
interest. It has been expedient for various “New 


ettectively- 
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Deal” agencies to create an impression of concern 
for but in no case has the 
resulting machinery ever been adequate for the job; 
neither has the administration, regarded the inade- 
as the proper subject for 


consumers’ welfare, 


quacy ot the machinery 
candid and open discussion to the end of bringing 
about a correction of the situation, 

The entire folly of attempting to help the con- 
through here 
apparent. The Consumers’ Division has no powet 
to carry out the grandiose threats and 
trom time to time They 


sumer present political agencies is 


promises 1ts 
representatives have mace 
can do nothing 
the 
not 


sonnel 


not even, as is all too plain, issue 
lhe problem is 
available per- 
consumer 
Dr. 


few data they have unearthed. 
one of the quality of 
While the heads ot the older 
have consistently low-gr 


necessarily 


agencies been ade, 
llamilton is an exceptionally able man who is doing 
all that is the Director of a political 
to do. But there is little that he can accom- 


plish so long as the government insists upon bury- 


possible for 


agency 


ing any information, or frustrating any official ac 
tivity, that might jeopardize a manufacturer's profit 
while protecting the retail buyer’s interests. The 
consumer, therefore, should never lose sight of the 


that he 
battles or of 


fact has his choice of fighting his own 
icially 


ev nevel 


being ol betraved by agencies 


posing as something have been and, in 
the writer’s opinion, never can be. 
aspect of the 


\nother | 
the supervision of t 
mental County 
National | 


will be 
1e Operation of the 200 experi- 
y set up by the 
Although these local 


ved tl 


Division’s work 


] 
Councils originally 
Council. 
pre 


lons mcapa 


mergency 


remselves with 


t 
a 
~ 
- 


one 
ble of any effective action, 
ive been resuscitated and are now 
policy laid down by Miss Marion 
Haves who is directing the work of the County 
Councils from Washington. Miss Hayes’ policy in 


volves the following six points quoted verbatim: 


a few of them h 


1] 
rolowmg a new 


1—There can be no panacea for the consumer. Sugges- 


tions for bettering his lot 


must be as varied as th rob 

lems of the industries which he patronizes 

2—Our funet s neither punitive 1 nquisitorial, but 
dvis 

es YT not arty t a tripartite ficht tween labor 
capital, a mIndustr 

t—\\e oppose subsidization of the consumer the detri- 
ment « 1 fair wage and an opportunity for profit 

; \ was rease which bring reased « sumption 
s as much the consumer's interest as | costs; the 
consut S terest is simply the public's interest 

6—We ; nterested Ing p es int cor rmity 
with lowest necessary costs and seeing that inefticiency and 
rbitrary restriction are not subsid l 


This whole policy has been epitomized by Miss 
Haves when she Savs “we will attempt to cover the 
| to inform, not to propa- 
her 
It is granted that she has shown 
uncommon intelligence, for a public official, in ap- 
and narrow limitations of her 
office. She has, moreover, been singularly honest in 
admitting that she can do nothing but “advise.” 
But neither virtue can compensate for her funda- 
mental error in assuming that “punitive and in- 
quisitorial” activity is unnecessary to the success of 
the consumer’s fight for decent treatment. Public 


entire consumers’ front an 
gandize.” Without 
stand condemned. 


further comment efforts 


praising the precise 
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convenient to confuse 


interest. No 


officials have always found it 
the consumer’s interest and the publi 
such affinity 
unique and significant as 


lederat 


Consumers interests 


a©re as 
f the American 


exists. 
those o 
ion of Labor or 
‘ommerce or the 


Manufacturers. It is as absurd to sav that “a wage 


ber of ( 
increase . . . is aS much to interests 
reductions 
“subsidization of the consumer.” Both 


diplomatically ex 


as lower costs,” as 
represent 
forms of equivocation 

pedient but they are a flagrant misrepresentation of 
fact—and of absolutely basic to an under 
standing of the ing consumers and 
the Consumers’ Division, so called 


Anything the 
will gain has been desperately foug 
no common interest. If labor or capital wins, 
No better evidence ot 


tacts 
issues confront 
consumer ever has gained or ever 
ht for. There its 
the 
this tact 1s 


1 
roses 


consumer 





needed than the spectacle of the utility holding 
companies’ spending millions of dollars in their 
recent trantic effort to prevent the elimination oO! 
units which have been highly profitable to them but 
exceedingly costly to the consumer Imagine 
Howard C. Hopson trusting /iis interests to a gov 


ernment agency having nothing 
but “advise,” 
ation! Labor 
effect of wage increases on rising retail prices 
Never do the United Mine Workers, 
try to justify their activities Dy the use 0 


Haves’ argument that an increas« 


the 
and extolling the virtues of coopet 


Unions show little concern for the 


for example, 
Miss 
wages 


. 4 ‘ 7 
is as much to consumers’ interests as a low 


pi ice 


Chev know that the consumer contributes 


for coal 





most if not all of any raises in p they can get 
and they preserve a discreet and bi silence 
on the point No functioning grou roups 
but the politically-created consumer agencies in the 


New Deal Admi 
(except for propaganda purposes) 1n a 
F } lat economi 


nistra 

community 
, 

lo assume tl 


ot economic interests. 


gains can be snatched out of thin air is worse than 
-bad economics; it 

However, on the basis of this incorrectly formu- 
guided policy, Miss 


lated and optimistic 
so has six 


Hayes develops her pr 


points. She states them thus: 





1—T yu ¢ 
cific industries with a w te suggesting 1 I i 
tion of those “trouble spots” in ] ict | tion sys 
tems which keep the f it the « ers’ reach 

2—To educate the public to encourag ler use ¢ 
quality standards and grade 1 g 

3. To. study the consumers nerati ee 
a \ to making i1 ut c ing a stration 
organizations, and ha S ul t Am in groups 
interested 1 cf eral | chasi 

To expand Consumers’ ¢ ( cils 1 natior 

wide basis to gather data and edt tional it t 
mation. 

5—To seek consumers’ recogniti n all matters invol 
ing production, price, and trade practices 

6—To review current legislation and public policy f: 
the consumers’ viewpoint. 


In such fashion does Washington lead us to a 
Consumers’ Utopia! Why 
nating the trouble spots in the production-distribu- 
tion system when such trouble spots represent eco- 
nomic advantage to their exponents and can be 


ways of elimi- 


‘suggest 
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eliminated, when and if they can be eliminated at 
all, only after a bitter and costly struggle’ Rugged 
Individualism been uneconomic 
and “troublesome,” but big own 
words, “ganged up on Roosevelt” in a recent. effort 
to destroy the few attempts at regulation of busi 
ness aggrandizement and exploitation of the public 
interest the President tried to impose. Apparently 
it takes a lot convince 
some of the trouble makers on the business side of 
the fence of the folly of “propaganda” and “puni- 
tive measures.” 

Why 
quality standards 
when the Bureau of 
only to business men and their trade associations, 
and never to the ultimate consumer? Why preach 
standards when the statesman who introduced the 
much-amended pure food and drug act into the 
Senate appeared a short time later on a patent medi 
cine radio program? Or how buy by grade when 
frantic efforts to get grade labeling into the canners’ 
code are beaten hands down by the canners them 
selves with relatively little effort and with all needed 


help from newspapers and the popular magazines? 


shown to be 
business, in its 


has 


more than suggestion to 


the public to the wider use of 
and grade labeling (point 2) 
Standards’ data ar 


educate 


available 


Had the governmental consumer agencies done 
something in this case, besides “advise,” the con 
sumer might now be buying canned fruits and 


vegetables by grade and standard rather than by 
guess and by blurb. 

And finally, why advocate Consumers’ Coopera- 
tives when the avowed policy of Miss Hayes’ coun- 
cils opposes “subsidization of the consumer to the 
detriment of an opportunity for profit’? One 
cannot buy cooperatively and to the retailers’ profit 
at the same time. Whatever point in her program 
or policy we care to inspect, we find inconsistency, 
a deplorable lack of appreciation for the funda 
mentals of economics and of the bases of conflicts 
of economic interest, 
insight into all the major relationships that char 
acterize economic life in these declining years of 
the profit system. Miss Hayes’ efforts are 
than no efforts at all because they suggest achieve- 
ments that are all too clearly impossible of attain- 
ment by the methods she is using. The present Con- 
sumers’ Division, like its predecessors, is a sheer 
waste of the taxpayer’s money, and a dangerous 
diversion of his loyalties and energies. 

* * * 


and a complete absence of 


worse 


Some of CR’s subscribers have objected to the 
use of the Bulletin for such articles as this one. 
Such persons forget that CR is their sole source of 
accurate and reliable information on quality and 
price and that its continued existence depends upon 
its preservation against every encroachment by big 
business and by government upon its constitutional 
right of free speech and free criticism. Business 
grows daily more offensive and daring in its en- 
croachments on the rights of the individual in the 
market-place. Not for many years, if ever, has any 
group been so bold and at the same time so calculat- 
ing and quietly effective in gaining its ends as now 
Fascism is no pipe dream but a very real and 
menacing prospect. If it comes, and quite likely 
before it comes, CR is doomed to sure suppression 
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and destruction, and with it, all other agencies 
honestly and unequivocally serving any aspect o 
the consumer's protection. This is no time for equa- 
nimity or for tolerance of any groups that deliber 


ately or through ignorance create for the consumer 


a talse sense of security. 


All human rights have a politi 


litical change can, therefore, destroy every one « 
such rights, CR devotes part of its space to the 
political aspects of the consume! problet ecauUust 


it fears the elimination of even the 


opportunit) We 
now have of measuring the relative values of goods 
: : : Sete 
that are made to sell, habitually misrepresented by 


advertising, and sold for profit 


CHARLES S$. WYAND 


Clinical Thermometers 


Bureau of Standards’ Tests 
Reported 


HE OLD-FASHIONED 

I whether the patient 
by placing the bare hand on the forehead is not, of 
course, to be _ trusted. very hom« 
equipped with an accurate thermometer tor 
measurement of body temperature, since this tem 
perature is one of the most important indexes of 
illness and an important guide to determining when 
a phy sician should be called. Che majority of clini- 
cal thermometers sold are accompanied by 
cate of examination. All too often 
have been known to be faked, purporting by use 
of ingenious phraseology, to have been issued by 
the Bureau of Standards of the Department ot 
Commerce. A genuine Bureau of Standards certih 
cate, however, is clearly and unmistakably what tt 


method of determining 


had a high temperature 


should be 


a certin 


these certificates 


purports to be. and does not, ot course, resort to 
wording which merely implies or suggests examina 


Dureau. 
test 


thermometers; the 


tion or certifi the 
manufacturers do sometimes 

kind with their less 
scrupulous manufacturers’ certificates can often be 
detected by the fact that all of the thermometers 
“certificated” will be shown as having exact accu 
racy at all points, that is, all their corrections will 
be recorded as zero. Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
having learned the lesson of the dangerous inaccu 
racy and misleading certifying practices used witl 
clinical thermometers, have laws providing state 
control for the design and accuracy of all such in 
struments sold in the state. Such thermometers ar¢ 
stamped AJASS. SEAL or CONN. SEAL to 
gether with an identifying letter, inserted between 
the two words. 


Rectal 


Reputable 


certificates 


ition by 


ISsuc 


of some 


1 


thermometers are considered better for 


children, but considerable care must be exercised 
in their use to prevent breakage with consequent 
injury to the patient. The normal temperature of 
the body is generally accepted as 98.0° | but this 
is not a fixed temperature as it will vary, even in 


the healthiest person, depending upon age, sex, oc 
cupation, etc. This normal body temperature is gen 
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erally marked on a thermometer by an arrow and 
the mercury should always be shaken down to at 
least three or four degrees below this point before 
using. Clinical thermometers are known as “man! 
mum” thermometers, i.e., they remain at the highest 
temperature recorded until the mercury is shaken 
back. Some thermometers may 
with lapse of time and fail to hold their readings 
until the mercury column is again shaken down to 
a position below the normal temperature. Such 
thermometers, whose readings fall back after the 
temperature is taken, are technically known as “re 
treaters.”” Thus it is advisable to test your ther 
mometer occasionally to ascertain if it has de 
veloped this defect. If so it is useless and should be 
replaced by an accurate instrument. 

CR having arranged for the purchase of a num 
ber of clinical thermometers from various drug 
stores and mail order houses, submitted these to the 
Bureau of Standards for test, in accordance with 


become defective 


Commercial Standard CS1-32 which requires an 
accuracy of within 0.2° at 98° F. and within 0.3 
at 106° F. The thermometers rated A. Recom 


mended met this standard and may be considered 
accurate for all practical purposes, Those listed as 
C. Not Recommended were rejected before the ac- 
curacy test because of defective marking. Two 
thermometers were tested of each brand, 
Tavlor Hospiclinic ; of the latter one sample was 
broken in transit. In the case of Fever Thermometer 
Cat. No. 53A4250, appearing in the C. Not Recon 
mended group, one sample of the brand was found 
to be satisfactory while the other was rejected. 
Thermometers are of the mouth type unless other- 
wise noted; all listings 3 


except 


1 
are Cr Jo. 
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A. Recommended 














Huico Surety (fkudson Thermometer Co., Inc., N.Y.C.; 
distributed by Cooperative Distributors, Ine., 30 
Irving Place, N.Y.C.) 62c. l 

L® (Distributed by Gimbel Bros., 33 St. & Broadway, 
N.¥.C.) 49e. 1 

Taylor Bond (Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N.Y.) 
59¢, l 

Taylor, Cat. No. 8H6200 (Distributed by Sears, Roe 
buck & Co.) 69c plus postage. ; 1 

Kessling (E. Kessling Thermometer Co., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., distributed by Liggett’s Drug Stores) 79c. 2 

Taylor Instanta, Cat. No. 8H2607 (Distributed by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 89c plus postage 2 

Todco (Eisele & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; distributed by 
Owl Chain Drug Stores) 89c. 2 

B-D Manhattan (Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, 
N.J.; distributed by Whelan Drug Stores, Inc.) 
S150. 3 

| 1 (E. Kessling Thermometer Co.; distributed 
by ‘tt’s Drug Stores) $1.25. 3 

Veteor (The Hoffar Co., Inc., 103 East 125 St., N.Y.¢ 
distributed by Whelan Drug Stores, Inc.) $1.75 3 

Taylor Mass. Seal, Cat. No. 8H2602 (Distributed by) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.) $1.29. 3 

Taylor Tycos, Cat. No. 5002 (Taylor Instrument Co.) 
$1.69. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Fever Thermometer, Cat. No. 53A4256 (Distributed by 
Montgomery Ward & Co.) 69c plus postage. 1 
Standard Stubby, Cat. No. 53A4244 (Distributed by 
Montgomery Ward & Co.) 89c plus postage. Rectal. 2 


Taylor Hospiclini. 


"Sie Pro ; 
Fever Thermometer, Cat. 


(Taylor Instrument Co.) 98e 2 
No. 53A4250 (Distributed by 


Montgomery Ward & Co.) $1.39 plus postage. Rectal 


3 


Beware of Endowment Insurance 


4 HIS ARTICLE IS INTENDED for the individual 
> has not yet purchased life insurance but 
is contemplating purchase of such protection. The 
moment word gets about that he or she is seeking 
insurance, agents will flock about like flies around 
honey. 

Most of the agents will probably want to sell 
endowment insurance. This type is the one most 
profitable for the agent. His compensation ts a 
percentage of the annual imsurance premium, 
and the annual insurance premium is highest in 
connection with endowment insurance. The com- 
pany which the agent will be better 
pleased if the agent sells an endowment policy be- 
cause, since the annual premium is higher, the com- 
pany will accumulate money under the endowment 


works 


for 


contract at a faster rate, and so the amount of 
its own funds at risk under the contract will be 
less. The individual seeking insurance, inveigled 


by the time-worn slogan, “you don’t have to die 
in order to have the insurance company pay out 
the money under this contract,” will usually be 
eager to buy this form of insurance. 


This slogan would be less persuasive if it were 


more generally known that there are many com- 
binations of insurance contracts under which the 
company would be similarly obligated to pay out 


‘endowment 


the money before the insured died, and the premi 


ums under these contracts might well be, in fact 
in many instances are, less than the premiums for 
insur 

\ policy of endowment insurance is less advan 
tageous than a combination of a whole-life policy 


annuity (or, in place of an annuity, any 


ance, 


with an 


other form of saving, such as participation in a 
sound and safe building and loan association) for 
three reasons: 

1. The endowment policy is too expensive. 

2. The endowment policy is not flexible enough. 

3. The endowment policy does not adequately 


the savings accumulated thereunder. 
With regard to the expense of the endowment 
policy: the same amount of money if spent partly 
for the premium on a whole-life policy and the 
remainder invested in an annuity (or other form 
will produce more for the estate of the 
\ concrete example contrasting the situa 
endowment policy with a whole-life 
policy will serve to make this point clear. Suppose 
two men, each 25 years old, take out $10,000 worth 
of insurance, one, Mr. Jones, taking a whole-life 
policy and the other, Mr. Robinson, taking a $10, 


ot savi 1g ) 
assured 


tion of an 


000 twenty-year endowment policy. The premium 


on Mr. Jones’ insurance will be about $215 a vear. 
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the premium on Mr. Robinson's about $493 a 
vear. Mr. Robinson’s premium is so much greatet 
because the insurance company must charge enough 
to enable it to accumulate $10,000 in twenty years, 
twenty-year endowment contract, 
itself to pay Mr. Robinson $10, 
000 when the policy matures, that is, twenty years 
hence. The n under Mr. Jones’ policy will not 
be payable until he dies (or until he reaches the 
age of 96, whichever shall first occur), and, 
consequently, the company expects to have a period 
very much longer than twenty years to accumulate 
the $10,000 it must pay his estate when he dies 


since under its 


it has obligated 


bones 


event 


During the first twenty vears of each policy, that 
is, until Robinson's endowment matures, both Jones 
same insurance 
difference is that Jones is 


Robinson pays $493 per 


and Robinson have precisely the 
Che 
paying $215 a year 


protection, vreat 
while 
year. 

If Jones and Robinson both die at the same time 
in the taking out the insur- 
ance, each of their estates will receive $10,000. 
Manifestly, though, the bargain that Jones made 
is far superior to the bargain that 


nineteenth year after 


g Robinson made. 
Jones will have paid to the insurance 


$215 a vear in 


company 
pre miums 
over the 


approximately $4,000 


for nineteen vears) while Robinson will, 


teen ve Ts h 


same nine ive paid the insurance com 
pany about $9,400 at the rate of $493 a year. The 
company’s mortality tables show that it will be 
protected it collects the premium charged Jones 
namely, $215 a vear, for the insurance risk which 
it ikes. The excess over $215 a vear which it col 
lects from Robinson, namely, $278 a year, is col 


accumulating 
vears the $10,000 


lected by it largely for the purpose of 
within the short period of twenty 
fund, which, under the 


policy, it must pay 


endowment 
end of the 
is accumulation of Robinson's 
$10,000 to Robin 
son when his endowment matures, works out well 
enough for Robinson if he lives to the maturity 
But consider the sit- 
uation if Robinson doesn’t live until that date. He 
will have paid to the than twice as 
much ll receive from 


the company 


terms of its 
Robinson at the 
twenty vears. T] 


money, which will be used to pay 


ite of the endowment pol 9 & 
company more 
as Jones, though his estate wi 
no more than Jones’ estate does, This 
defect is inherent in the situation whenever endow 
ment insurance is purchased. 

The inflexibility of the endowment policy is par- 
ticularly apparent in times of depression. Robinson 
a det ult 


While 


the money trom the insurance com- 


must pay the full $493 each vear or suffer 
under the terms of his endowment policy. 
he can borrow 
pany to pay this premium after the policy has been 
force the required minimum number of vears, 
insurance protec- 
only by the 


borrow but also 


by so doing, diminish the 
tion which the policy affords, not 
amounts he may from time to time 
accumulated interest on these amounts. 
ie other hand, will have to pay only 

And, if he is not able to meet even 
that payment, he can take out of the money he has 
annuity (or investment 
annual payment of $278, the 
$493 and $215, that he 


$215 a vear. 
vccumulated in his other 
accumulated by the 
between 


difference ma\ 
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make to provide a savings fund) the $215 he re 
quires without in any way impairing or diminishing 
his insurance protection (what he is really paying 
out his money for). And this, too, without obliga 

interest for borrowing his own 
when he 


ing himself to pay 


money, which is virtually what he does 


borrows under his endowment policy. 


Moreover, at the maturity of his endowment 
after Robinson receives the $10,000 which his pol- 
has no insurance. If his circum 
stances have changed, and for any reason he de 


insurance, he must 


icv calls for, he 
sires to continue to carry pass 
a new physical examination with the attendant risk 
that he will be found uninsurable, and, if he 
to obtain insurance, the premium will be high be 
Jones, on the other 
have to himself with the 
insurability. He can keep in ex 
low-premium policy 


1S able 
cause of his 
hand, 
question of his 


advanced ave 
does not concern 
istence his whole-life, as long 
as he desires to, and also keep up the payment ot 
$278 a vear toward his accumulated savings, either 
under his annuity wishes to, 
and can afford to do so. 


o1 otherwise, if he 


endowment, Robinson 
conversion 


maturity of the 
insurable, he 
by he 


one or more of a number of 


If, at the 
continues to be has wide 
convert his endowment 


other 


privileges where may 
policy into any 


ns of continuing insurance, but Jones, 
vided he w t 

annuity 
at any 
annuity into 


insurance. 


o purchase an 
conversion privilege, may 
insurable convert his 


forms of continuing 


is well enough advised 


contract with a 
time while he is still 


almost as many 


At the maturity of the endowment, Robinson, of 
to $10,000. If at the end 
by sur 


course, becomes entitled 
of a like period Jones needs $10,000 he can, 
rendering his whole-life policy and drawing out the 
from his annuity accumulations, derive ap 
Robin 


money 
proximately the same amount of 
maturity of 
different 
that Jones will have 


money as 
son has derived from the his endow 
ment. The rates paid by the 
vary 
to wait 
the cash surrender value of 
his annuity accumulations will aggregate 
h regard to 


con pant be! 
somewhat, so it may be 
for twenty-one or twenty-two vears befor 
his life insurance plus 
S10.000 
But his position wit 
and annuity is 
Robinson arising out of the 
And it is more favorable in one 
all of $10,000 he 


from 
favorable 


maturity 


cash 


raising 
his insurance almost as 
as is that of 
of his endowment. 


respect. If Jones does not require 


can, by withdrawing such amount as he does re 
quire from his annuity, keep his full insurance in 
force and yet have such amount of cash as he 
requires. 

1 


With respect to the point that the endowment 
policy does not adequately safeguard the 
of the insured which are included in the 
premium paid therefor, insurance premiums involve 
either the risk element or the 
both. Upon the death of the insured, every policy, 
the premium on which involves the risk element, 
is immediately payable, while premi 
ums on which involve no risk element, but onl) 
a savings element, do not call for any payment to 
the assured’s estate. Consequently, if two 
elements are not kept separate by the use of sep 


Research, Inc. 


savings 
annual 
savings element, or 


poli 1¢S, the 


these 
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arate policies, the death of the insured causes all noted that the premium in connection therewith for 


policies to be immediately payable, and, where the a man aged 25 is S154 (instead of $215) continu- 


risk element and the savings element are both con ing until the insured is 60 vears old, when the * 
a° hich ; Frye rer "17 sn701 t Soo00 mm P +] insured has 


tained in one single policy which is for a fixed premium jumps t 











amount, and since the savings accumu wccumulated enough money ( the 

the policy are applied toward mak greatly u eased ) . ( in 

amount, they are absorbed and are not surance po $a », be Ist esis not able 

the assured as Savings when the policy Is paid If, to meet the eased premiuw rit ill have to 

however, th Savings element is segregated by drop | S insu e. It is safe o dividual 

means of a separate policy (such as an tv) who has strength « 1 enough to cumulate 
1 1 7 | 7 7 . , , , ‘ 

this remains unaffected by the death of the 1n each vear the $61 (the annual ditference between 

sured, and his estate, consequently, receives both $154 and $215) for the whole of the period until é€ 

the face amount of the policy containing the risk he attains age 600. These umulations, plus the 

element and the aggregate cumulated und he interest thereor | furnish hi ill, or a 

polic\ hay ng to do « | h the sav ngs el en Subst ( ( mk Ss to Pp 
If Jones and Robinson each invested $493 a yea the eased pre 60 

in insurance premiums, Jones purchasing a whole j ‘ e, of course large peopl 
; 1; Car “915 —_ a. ; » 7 ] ] ] ] sacl ‘ | 

life policy to $215 a year and inves ng OL/8 a who read ive en I l nsu l hese 

F : _ ae | ee. : > 102 : = e 99 ' ’ on 1} 

vear in an annuity, while Robinson expended $493 people, if they are well advis still able 

for a tw vear endowment, then if both died to pass an insurance company health « nati 

after nineteen ye te would receive should promptly convert their | Ss 1 of the 

$10,000 pay ible un le ( police . pl IS less ¢ pens ( | ( ~ ‘ 5 1 be 

accumulations of approximately $7,000 under his done without sact ng of tl ntageous 

annuity policy, a total of approximately $17.000. provisions of the old policy if it ; planned to 

Robinson's estate, on the other hand, would re convert a policy, the insut 

ceive merely $10,000 because the say ings ele ent the 1 ( col ( the 

in his endowment policy would disappear with the advantageous clauses that | old « t 

payment of the policy through the happening ot Otherwise, he may find tl the col : 

the risk insured against. The same condition would have 1] 

OD un, though ed ence Detween tne vo torms it e ( e ty ( n ¢ ! n 
f . hd) ] ] ] +{ } ] er 

of mnsurance would be less marked, no matter when pol 5 { ( 

j 1 , ‘ , , = 11 
death occurred during the first twenty vears insurable, and consequently, is le to 


This hypothetical case llustrates cle irly the ad his enc wWinment poli , there s notl ng n do 
vantage of purchasing the policy with the lowest Hle must continu h his ¢ ment surance 
gy . Seee east 2 , ent the mount 








premium, accumulating Vv rel nder which the until iturit 11 
insured can afford to | out in an investment ( 1 ¢ ompan 
policy whi ) he evel SI ld nm every nstance | Ss S ten a \ 1 ‘ ror 
rm olly separate and t e risk policy. the sured he e 1s ‘ ible 
bv toll yy this pl } ‘ ! ed’s estate will Iie net s s yeous 
derive e largest possible benetit ( he insu ol e f the 1 ( se it 1S 
nee pr s he paid du & his lite here ’ ed t S o the sk 
| r \ ‘ Ss 1 1 ?) ‘ i ot nsu nee « nil | ell 
9}, and that all the objections to an endowment 
policy which are described in this article apply Editors’ Note: 7 
to a whole-life policy insofar as it is an endowment rucnt puests ( 1 
but the obj ons st orth above \ le the) ply / 
in some measure to a whole-life poli ust because , ‘ 
t is an endowment at ge YO, are ess ¢ 4 § ! 
tionable and far less harmful tl these s e objec 
tions in connection \ h the custo iryv sh ter term [rea a . 
endowment and s tech t a ‘ 
The ideal insurance set-up would be a succession j é ; iL 
ol perp tall rene\ ( tern pol es ¢ rving I] ( S l } i VW) 
through ve to 1 the insured might' live W ciss Bull ae aid Ps) « 
Such insurance ts, however, not « uinable. Ho ce t ( toa 
eve sé e companies do issue t odified whole cv) ( ( \ / 
life policy w h approaches this ideal of suc p? asi I s 
cession ¢ term nsul ce policies his orl oO 1 § 
modified whole-lite pr ca es a pre 4 a rie f § § ! 
han the usual whol e policy, conti h) H ] Weis 
low rate un | sured shall | ¢ f, and {i hed in ¢ fi I ra ! 
we OU yl | ‘ he policy S j - ce ll rende aad l ra 7 ; 
without | sical ex nation in ’ lems. All correspondence . atters s tld eS) @ 
policy (which, however, carries a n hy li lead ft hi at 161 Ul » OT) [ N ez 


premium For the purpose of compari York Cit l/r. Wetss is not an agent or repres 





Safecre , . ’ 
Taric’s a mSUral C ; ui 


policy with the usual whole-life policy 
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CD.---Defender of the Consumer? 


YUBSCRIBERS occasionally call to our attention the 
w) apparently coincidental but yet almost too for 
tunate correlation be rtain pronouncements 
and offerings of Cooperative a stributors, Inc.,* and 
the appearance of nature in 
CkR’s issues. offer or 


tween ct 
material of a similar 
CR does not, of course, make 
ial information for the 
of or in relation to pront making concerns or 


available its confident benefit 


interests, or for anyone wh 
intend to carry out the confidential pledge 


bulletins and 


in re 
handbook ma 
ercial use 1s made, however, ap 
that CD, in offering 
make that CR 
Pro 


Tests 


spect to confidential 
terial. That comn 
pears likely 


when one observes 


a lawn mower in July, selected a 
recommended in June with the statement: 
duced smoothest cut of any machine tested. 
indicat ed probability of long life.’ In its listing of 


this mows CD stated Produced the smoothest 
cut of any machine in a recent si ries of tests. Its 
sturdy construction assures a probable long life.” 


ntific integrity and even non-profit 
unquestionably have 
responsible lor 


Ordinary sci 
making fair dealing would 


called for a naming of the agency 


the ecent series of tests.” But CD chooses, for 
reasons best known to itself, to conceal its sources 
of technical into tion. (ne also unable to dis 
cover, tor ¢ ample why sodium perborate, which 


} 


for over a ve avor as an ingredient 
of CD's tooth powder, as “Probably the most effec 
ive mouth antiseptic obtamablk _.” should be sub 
ject to CD’s sudden and unexplained decision “to 
stop offerin the sodium perb le type of tooth 
powder as it 1s probable that s material is inetfec 
tive when used in such ire,’ or why, in mak 
ng this expl on in its September, 1935, “Tech 
1 1 Section hich is Cooperative Distributors’ 
n ie fo hat Sears Koebuck O1 Marshall Field 


was not stated that in fact 


‘ sodium perboral 


would call a catalogue il 


the defect of tl type ol tooth 
mental and important 


yrought out in CR’s September, 1935, 


powde TS Was a more 
one, cleat \ 
; paste, powder, or 


tains | sodium 


na Col 





unless for an infection, 


a dentist. The unrestricted use of 
lition known as 
children 
(involuntary ) 


Distributors is ex- 


these substances may lead to a cone 
borism and is particularly hazardous in 
] 
i 


because of the possibi ities of retlex 


*9 1 7 ‘ 
swallowing.” Either Cooperative 


cet dingly car 


or it pre 


eless in its omission of essential facts 
fers to soft-pedal its abandonment of belief 
bor ite 


which once 
a desirable 
rtant ingredient of tooth powder: “Su- 


in the qualities in sodium pet 


made it from CD’s point of view such 


perior [as an antiseptic] to any other that might be 


cw Yi 


30 Irving Place, N 
on Rochdale cooperative principles. It claims “to 


jand impliedly other essential technical information] of al 
ice of SS ay entitled ¢ make ! rchases at lower prices than 
are distributed to memb, of the cooperative i 


supply the 


important that an 


serv ¢ Line COnSUMCT 


It seems to CR most 
pur porteng to 


explaining its new attitude towar 


included 
organization 


should, when 


perborate, scrupulously avoid describing an ingred 
ent ot tooth p le Ss ere! netfective when 
it is in fact ric and potentially dangerous to ust 


R has had reason to find increasing amount otf 
fault with both the economic and tech spects 
of the merchandise offered by CD. As time has 
gone on, the true situation relative to CD has grad 
ually unfolded itself, in unmis le terms 
light of recent developments CD is e ng 1 


fo in the direction in which CR perceived it to 


from the very start. CD's 


roing progress in t 
businesslike direction has of late been 1 e rapid 
than ever. 

There is grave uncertau s to e economic 
justification or the safetv of some of the products 
CD) approves, The evident tendency ( | ( 
solving these doubts in favor of the sell nstead 
of the consumer, the evident suppression and/or 
camoutlaging of essential technical . ul use 


of imaginative and unrealistic terms in describing 
goods, the str ny 
tion ot 1) products so fat tested bv ( XN to measure 


up even to C)D)’s description ol them. the verv low 


quality of some ot its goods most ¢ To) ibiect 
test and evaluation, and the generally high level of 
CD's price all ve rise to a susp on CR ] Ss had 


from the Rocianlian of Cooperative sti 


work: that the business of selling gov ona “co 
opel itive’ basis or anv other has been. so far as 
demonstrated to date ncompatibl h unques 
tioned forthrightness, candor, and « ul ¢ 

nation of products and _ s« es fi consumers 
CR’s technicians over a pel od o two ve s have 


noted all too many discrepancies between the lo/ty 
expressed purposes of CD and the practical appli 


ition of the principles to which le ¢ inization 
nominally subscribes; for expressing its doubts 
to CD and CR subscribers who have le in 
quiry, CR s been accused « persistent sabotage 
of Ci which the latter resented th as ngul 


lack of particulars, as “unfair and irresponsible.’ 


CD’s failure to accept « icIsm Oo ts products 
in good faith and in good spirit on the basis of 
sound technical appraisal is patent evidence of a 
lack of professional and technical responsibility 


Criticism and changes to meet criticism are of th 


essence of scientific 


far as CR has been able to discover, CD’s resent 
nent at dispassionate examination of its offerings 
iS a primary reason for the bitter attacks that have 
been made upon CR by CD’s leaders and officials 
Phe poor Lrace vith hich this cha ree o CD's 
rk City, is a distributing agency for consumers’ goods organized 
consumer with authentic informatio to the in lient 
commodities it recommends.” Those paying the 1 I 
are available to non-members. Such pr rceru i 
proportion to the amounts of th purch . 
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technical competence has been met is illustrative of 
how the psychology of the seller, which is almost 
an instinct with the American people, long subject 
to the pervasively commercial outlook of the 
schools, literature, and the press, has inevitably 
and almost unconsciously come to play a part in the 
methods even of a supposedly idealistic and non 
profit organization organized as a “cooperative on 
Rochdale principles.” 

It may be a bit disconcerting to CD to be called 
upon to give a straightiorward explanation of why 
products identical with some of those CD sells can 
be obtained elsewhere at lower prices—sometimes 
at considerably lower prices—not in special sales 
or as “leaders,” but as regularly carried items. CR 
suspects, after careful investigation, that the latest 
case of this kind to come to light could be more 
readily explained along capitalistic than cooperative 
lines. Strangely enough, in the technical aspects of 
this case, that of a radio, CD’s No. 200, CD is 
joined with Montgomery Ward & Co. in a situation 
involving the same product, The product is one that 
furnishes a nice example of the wide gulf that 
seems always to exist between high-sounding rep 
resentations of “quality control” by “rigid labora 
tory standards” and the actual down-to-earth facts, 
whether those facts grow out of the activities of a 
business or 
of the question, the important indication this in 
stance affords of the vital relationship of technical 
facts to economic ones in their bearing upon the 
position of the consumer in the market, and in view 
of the fact that the sale of the product is likely to 
be rather large on account of its being distributed 
by the great mail order firm, Montgomery Ward, 
and by CD and other suppliers, we devote more 
space to discussion of the product than would ordi 


a cooperative. Because of this aspect 


narily be warranted for any single example. 

In the November, 1935, Consumers Defender, 
CD offered three radio models at prices representing 
about 25 percent markup (to non-members ; 16 per- 
cent to members) over the prices at which any- 
one could obtain them direct from CD’s supplier, 
Wholesale Radio Service Co., 100 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City, a cut-rate mail order firm (appar- 
ently not a wholesale concern at all) dealing at re- 
tail and issuing a retail mail order catalogue. Thus, 
for example, on CD’s Model No. 200, CD members 
(who, as a condition of membership, pay a $5 mem 
bership fee) paid $6.05 more than if they had 
merely addressed their order to Wholesale Radio 
Service Co., for Lafayette Radio Model B-22, a 
product of identical character, tvpe, and manufac 
turer’s number—the same set, indeed, with a dif- 
ferent nameplate. 

In the December Consumers Defender of CD we 
are astonished to find that CD has “learned that a 
radio concern which sells at wholesale is offering 
these radios to the consumer at prices very little 
above the wholesale values. Although these prices 
do not provide an adequate margin for CD, we 
have decided, as a matter of policy, to meet them.” 
| Italics ours—CR]| The radio concern referred to 
is, of course, none other than Wholesale Radio 
Service Co., which not only sells at retail and to 
Cooperative Distributors, Inc., but issues an ex- 


pensive and voluminous catalogue of radio sets, 
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tools widel 


materials, parts and vy known among 
purchasers of this class of equipment. [-vident 
CD has obtained these radios from this company @ 
all along, and while it is true seems mos s 
leading to say that CD has “learned that a radio 
concern Wilicit $§ ls atz ca s oftte ng these 
radios to the consumer at prices very little above 
the wholesale values.” |\talics ours—CR] CD hae 
good reason to “learn” of these lower prices, an 
nounced at least a month betore CD ann unced 
high prices in the November ( sumers Defender 


and to know that Wholesale Radio Service Co. s 


at retail. One 1s entitled to use his imagination as 


to the reason for the belated price reduction by the 
cooperalive C.D., Inc. For those who wish to satist\ 
themselves from evidence easily available to all, we 
suggest a comparison of the pictures in CD's ¢ 


, 1935, p.18: Whol 
sale Radio Service Co.’s Catalogu 
and Montgomery Ward's Catalogue No. 123, ] 


Those who abst Lined 


;. > 
SuperS D render of December 


from membership in CD 


were charged for their neglect in this instar the 
sum of $9.25 more than the $36.95 Wholesale Radio 
Service Co. regularly sells this radio for. l-ven afte 


CD’s price reduction was made “as a matter of pol 
icv,” CD’s prices to non-members remained higher 
than those available to anvone wishing to ob 
the radio direct from the Wholesale Radio Service 
Co. When a certain consumer went, just as any 


other consumer might go, to CD's salesroom (afte 
the price reduction just mentioned went into effect 
to purchase a \lodel No 200 radio. he < \ « 


an order to take to Wholesale Radio Service C i 
t t » radio. There, " member of CI). he 


o get the radio as a non-member « 

might have bought the identical radio for $1 I 
had he not already paid out his mon »>CD, (HH 
would have further saved the time of waiting wl 
the dial escutcheon was change 1 tre 1 one | I 
the brand Lafayette to a blank on his kind « 
setup would seem to partake generously of the 


same parasitic evils, indirections, disingenuousness, 


slick trading, and wastes as the capitalistic dis 


tribution system against which CD rails so loud 
and long. As usual, the half-trained theorists are 
encountering difficulty in practicing what th 


preach or else they merely find it more convenien 


to follow along with capitalisn g 
operation and a new society to be based in som« 
wholly undetined way on “collective bargaining fi 
workers and consumers.” Somewhat explanatory of 
CD's generally high level of prices is the fact that 
CD is in this case buving from a middl nd 
not direct from the manufacturer \\ teve 
reasons for this indirection may be, they do not 


appear to exemplify the principles ot cooper 
ation.” 


that “the se price Ss do not provide an adequate mart 


| 
The result is, of course, as CD « xpresses it, 


gin for CD.’ Why should consumers be obliged to 
visit two places of business and pay two handlin 
charges or “distributing costs,” as these wastes are 
called by capitalist enterprises, when at least one 
handling is entirely supertluous and introduces a 
cost without any corresponding advantage—to th¢ € 
“collective bargaining consumer” who bargains in 
this case with a retail radio dealer via a “co pera- 


tive” middleman? 
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Consumers will have to be trusting indeed not to 
have some suspicions of an organization which 
‘saves money” for consumers by any such round- 
about process as this. “Why Not Advertised 
Goods?” asks CD. If not advertised goods, why not 
lower prices ?, the discerning consumer will ask in 
turn. Evidently it is not only “advertising [that] 
tries to ‘lift’ such goods above their true competi- 
tive level, and robs the consumer on both quality 
and price.” The practices of cooperatives and ad- 
vertisers, however differently they may be phrased, 
seem all too often to come out the same in the end. 
Some would go so far as to say that the sardonic 
“Merry Christmas, Suckers!” which greets one 
from the cover of the December Consumers De- 
fender might almost appropriately be CD’s own 
left-handed greeting to those who are invited to 
purchase some of its offerings. 

If, at $46.20 (the original price to non-members ) 
this set is extremely low, considering 
sturdy and accurate construction,” as 
CD says of Model No. 200, one wonders what 
super-superlatives may be applied to Montgomery 


Ward’s model at $25.95 (Cat. No. 462 A 177), 


“the price of 


its design, 


which has the entical “sturdy and accurate con- 
struction” and indeed the identical chassis (made by 
Wells-Gardner & Co., Chicago) minus only a few 
gadgets and features of questionable value that 


have very little etfect, as proved by CR’s tests, on 
the degree of fidelity that is available and usable 
under most conditions, and have no effect whatever 
on the best available selectivity and sensitivity. 
Montgomery Ward even undersold CD (at the 
original CD prices) by $5.05 on an almost exact 
counterpart of CD’s Model No. 200, offering at 
.95* a radio (Cat. No. 462 A 185) with the iden- 
ical chassis (Wells-Gardner’s series 7G) except 
for style of tuning dial and minor differences in 
the loud-speaker. What is more important than 
these discrepancies in price, however, as CD itself 
reminds us in the repeated statement, “price is 
meaningless without standards,” is the fact that 
both samples of this chassis, as represented by CD's 
Model No. 200, and Montgomery Ward’s Cat. No. 
462 A 185, exhibited in CR’s tests several very 
serious shortcomings. These deficiencies were not 
of a nature that could be overlooked because of the 
fact that this radio was priced somewhat below the 
usual range. The defects are inexcusable in that 
they result from improper design that amounts 
practically to a mistake, since a few changes that 
would have been easy to make at the time the 
design was being worked out and developed, and 
that would have added nothing to the cost (or 
might even have reduced it) are all that would 
have been required to turn this into a first-class 
radio of its size and type. One wonders where 
Montgomery Ward’s testing laboratory was when 
this radio came along with its defects that are ap- 
parent even to an untrained observer or what kind 
of professional skill in the radio field Montgomery 
Ward employ; or where were CD’s “carefully pre- 
pared specifications and competent technical ad- 
vice,” CD’s “consumer quality standards” and 
“CD’s laboratory constantly testing a variety 
of goods before they are purchased for consumers.” 
Now (end of Dec. 1935) on sale at $34.95 
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Both radios (Montgomery Ward’s and Cooper- 
ative Distributors’) were evidently out of adjust- 
ment when received by CR, evidencing either a 
failure of the components to retain their initial 
factory adjustment, or a lack of care in making the 
adjustment in the first place. The result of this im- 
proper condition was the production of a strong 
background (hissing) noise which made reception 
of weak stations impossible, and caused an ex- 
tremely annoying interference with proper audition 
on all but the strongest stations, being noticeable 
even on those. The high fidelity position of the 
selectivity control could not be used in either set, 
increase in 


because of the accompanying great 
noise. Both sets had defects in materials or con 
struction that resulted, in the CD set, in another 
noise of erratic character; and in the Wells-Gard 
ner set sold through Montgomery Ward, in a defect 
in the wave band switch which made it incapable 
of being turned to one of the short-wave ranges 
(CR gladly admits that this for most persons would 
not be any great loss). Volume controls on both sets 
produced noise when they were turned. When a 
radio is bought by mail, these defects, when they 
can be corrected, mean an additional cost for the 
services of a repair man, or al least trouble and 
expense, or both, in returning the defective set for 
exchange or repair | ind we speak Irom experience 
when we say that examining and fussing with a 
defective set, packing it up for return shipment to 
the maker or dealer in a distant city, and writing 
the necessary long and detailed letter of explana- 
tion, is a vexing and wasteful performance 


Of no less importance than noise in creating an- 
noyance is the very ineffective automatic volume 
control of this chassis, which not only permits 
severe fading, but also allows the stronger stations 
to blare out deafeningly while tuning. (This, inci 
dentally, is a simple test of the effectiveness of an 
automatic volume control that anyone can make for 
himself. Unless the nearby powerful stations re- 
main at a volume only perceptibly greater than that 
of the more distant, weaker stations,—without any 
need for readjusting the manual volume control as 
the tuning dial is rotated—the automatic volume 
control will not effectively compensate for fading. ) 
Fading was so severe in CD’s Model No. 200 that 
anyone not otherwise informed would have been 
justified to assume that the set had no automatic 
volume control, although CD claims that “automatic 
volume control greatly reduces fading on most 
stations.” 

This Wells-Gardner-Wholesale Radio Service 
Co.-Montgomery Ward-Cooperative Distributors 
chassis used an excessive amount of power (70 
watts ) considering its performance, Several sets 
using only from 50 to 60 watts gave as good or bet- 
ter performance in CR’s tests. In this connection 
it may be noted that although seven tubes are used, 
this set is the equivalent only of the usual six-tube 
set, since an extra tube is used that adds nothing to 
the actual performance on the long waves, and 
would not have been called for except perhaps for 
a slight advantage it affords on the short waves. 
Even so, the sensitivity is far in excess of values 
that could ever ordinarily be utilized. (Consumers 
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have been misled into a belief that enormous sensi- 
tivity in a radio set is important and worth paying 
for, when as a matter of fact many commercial sets 
far exceed in sensitivity what can be practically uti- 
lized in view of the high level of power-line noises, 
inter-station interference, etc.) Owing to a 
crudely contrived belt drive on the tuning dial, the 
action of the set in question as to tuning was not 
positive, and tuning was troublesome. 

The Montgomery Ward set, Cat. No. 462 A 185, 
was originally adjudged from the test data as war- 
ranting a C. Not Recommended rating, but in view 
f the fact that the defects noted appeared to be 
that they might reasonably have been due to 
a sporadic failure of factory inspection, and further 
considering the generally unsatisfactory quality of 
all the table models examined by CR, especially 
the prevalent condition of hazard, 
the doubt was resolved in favor of the Montgom- 
ery Ward set and it was put into the B. Interme- 
diate group. The CD set, however, which had an 
electrically identical chassis, was found to be in 
the same condition as to unsatisfactory adjustment, 
whence it appears that a C rating for the Mont- 
gomery Ward set might have been in order. Cer- 
tainly the rating of CD's No. 200 or Montgomery 
Ward’s No. 462 A 185 or GE’s No. A-63 in the 
1}. Intermediate group must be considered in each 
as by a narrow margin, and as reflecting rather 


Static, 





oO 


such 


seri us shock 


case 
the low quality of other sets, within the price limits 
examined by CR, than any distinguishing merit in 
the Lb. Intermediate-rated sets referred to. 


* » * 


A more convincing demonstration of the results 
lack of adequate or competent technical re- 


a complex product could not 
instance 


of a 
sources for judging 
be asked for: more pres isely, perhaps, the 
exemplifies the lack of compelling interest in such 
resources, all too typical of concerned 
primarily with sale of products. Typical of the 
“technical” descriptions of which CR disapproves 
is CD’s gushing misrepresentation of this radio. 
Technical information, incomplete and distorted 
either through ignorance of the technical subject 
matter or unwillingness to be deprived of the ad- 
jectives so helpful in all advertising, “cooperative” 
or otherwise, is an even more potent weapon against 
consumers than no technical information at all. 
CD’s difficulty, it may be supposed, is a combination 
of both. Splendid,” “amazing,” or “astonish” are 
hardly words that find frequent or even occasional 
employment in accurate and technical 
specifications, yet words of this character, more 
suited to a newspaper literary critic than to an 
engineer, are freely sprinkled through the pages of 
Consumers Defender. To read CD’s description, one 
would think the radio were perfect. In the world 
of technical realities, few, if any, radios have ever 
been built which combined in one design the utmost 
in every desirable feature or characteristic, and 
needless to sav those few are not commercial radios. 
Wells-Gardner’s falls notably 
short on a more than ordinarily large number of 
points of achieving any such constructional or per- 
formance ideal. 

Readers who wish to note that 


agencies 


complete 


series 7G _ chassis 


even under the 
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“cooperative plan” the instinct of 


salesmanship 
comes to the fore should compare what CD and CR 


(CR having no stake in selling any sort of con 
sumers’ goods by anyone anywhere) have to say 


of short-wave 
to radio listeners to decide, Iter the 


rect ption 


about the importance 
will leave it 
novelty has worn off, whether short-wave 
is “one of the reall 
radio, as CD has it. But CD's reason for 
in short-wave radio is spread upon the record in 
the two sentences, “CD feels that the value of direct 


reception. CR 


valuable advances .. .”” in 
believing 


communications with other peoples cannot be over 
estimated in developing a real brotherhood of na 
tions. Then war propag inda will be far less etfee 


tive.” That is in brief, if you don't find short-wave 
reception very satisfactory, it would | 
had it for the 
CD’s statement that “in most any lo 
quite consistently hear Big Ben in London, British 
Empire news, Hitler 
ment, Spanish serenades, music from Moscow, and 
many others, received as well by day as by night,” 
is not true with reference to the Wells-Gardner- 
Wholesale Radio Service Cooper itive 


set or any other commercially available. 


sake of inter 


ition ve 


propaganda and entertain 


CD rarely points out the shortcomings of prod 
ucts it sells; often it seems to point out a min 
shortcoming, as advertising men sometimes do, 
more to the end of throwing into relief and to give 
emphasis to the laudatory adjectives and adverbs 


it finds useful, as other mail order houses do, in 
its goods off the shelves. Each succeeding 
issue of Consumers Defender 


more a Montgomery Ward or Sears, Roebuck cata 


getting its 


17 
resemvies 


logue in its glowing, enthusiastic, unscientific, come 
on-and-buy-our-wares descriptions of products, and 
in CD’s ad-composing department’s evident want 


of disinterestedness and realism. Indeed, upon all 
evidence so far adduced, it seems to us at CR that 
as a means of assuring the consumer of the quality 


of his purchase § CD's SO called Techni il section 


(catalogue to vou) and the high-flown claims which 
it-resorts to, have little, if anv, more value than 
the high-power phraseology of the traditional mail 
order catalogue, Indeed, who are used to 
Montgomery Ward and Seat and hence 
do not take the flowery and ingratiating phrases 
r it face \ ilue, will per 


those 


s, Roebuck 


of anv mail order catalogue 
haps be safer with one of these ft inkly business 
like catalogues than Cooperative 
will be able to some 

apply the necessary discount 
They will fare better if they do not 
verbal trap of “economic democracy,” the 


uutors’, in 


Distril 
that they degree 

to misleadin 
fall into the 


ative approach,” and “collective bargaining for con 
sumers,” @ la CD. No will 
unfortunate, but it 
present state of the world, selling goods and telling 
the whole and unvarnished truth about them, with 
out cant, evasion, or hypocrisy, do not run together. 


one deny that it is 


does seem true that in the 


Correction 


- THE DECEMBER, 1935, bulletin on page 


graphical error occurred in the explanation of 


2, a typo- 


the svmbols l. a 3. These reter to rel itive prices, 


ign, 


1 being low, 3, 
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You Pay Your Money 
And the Dealer Takes His Choice 


HE PRIVILEGE OF BUYING GOODS on spe ifica will be mai The ay at each speed shall b 
' e bane dered 
tions continues to re n the prerogative ol the figure « red 
’ ( CONS A ft Bases , weit 
the Government id large usiness corporations . 
: ’ ré ! than t sh: 
In the eves of business men, the consumer is en pap cate an a . 
tirely unreasonable in expecting it he will be su the s 
allowed to make his purchases in this fashion. One halt Se 
of our subscribers who wished to buy secondhand \" The car shall climb the hill k nas “Mt. Free 
«e car spent considerable time in drawing up specih se we - cownl 
a t i til 4 | I Cos wa cart } t } ! 
iti , _ ol ; e , ; " to nu hac Hy © +4 . 4 _ @ 
Callons ( Lie CY ( ViIsil ee pUureita ie . Clit e } 1 . ’ | ‘ 
1 copy of the specifications to ten or eleven dealers per h n} bit high geat 
n his vicinity in Ne Jersev but was unsuccess the climb 
ful in buving a « by this thod or even in get Bid ill | 1 until twel M 
, ; teent} +] } | : 
ting one dealer to take an interest 1n his very rea ” 
ble requ total ractically = ens 1 testing. The car 
sonabie requiremen > om 1g i Sare W is pracuica \ makir +} t sh th d F { 
assured. \pp I \ Dus ss nd pronits ire so tion test i 
zood in secondhand automobiles that no one would Th ] la ! 
bother spending a short t at filling out the an 
swers for this question: ‘ order to make a sale. (“A f 7 ng else 
One dealer, indeed, was so outraged at the idea S] 
that he the specifications with several W f 
. . - “Tm .) 
attempts The specifications follow. The 
dealer’s pencil d ren irks ; ppeat in italics: 
WANTEI Oy | ( | th lan ] liv , x . + 
coon No Room for Strike News 
ere 
‘ ACK OF SPAC PREVENTED our giving any a 
Va ; | ’ 
\ count of developments of the recent “strike” a 
if NS ( kK. We wish however, to otter our he irties thanks 
MAN ," RIC S180 and deep felt yreciation ne supporte rs Oo 
RI Four 1 tires; o1 pare in good condition the consumer movement ho have contributed s 
te eo pcees at tandem generously to the CR Detense Fund. As soon as 
nust re il rak 1 ! ition at capabl , 
{ giving servic | ind mil si time pe ts \ hope to prepare sul irv oO 
NT: TI ! recent events which, if there is sufficient den 
CLUTE rt not s gra to warrant issuing it as a mimeographed pamphlet 
: soe , : pe - ww = @ > , 
fle ss : so will be sent at a 10c charge to all who send in then 
BATTERY: Tl ha ] 1 have names, addresses, and a 3-cent st imp to cover n iil 
no weak or dead « ing costs. It is hoped that this pamphlet n be 
WINDS \ per t at ready early in Marel 
| 
smooth! 
Bearings—There must be 1 ng knock when pull 
ing at | speeds or when rt ng wide open with a 
hot n ~ . 
| Valves—The valves nfust have been ground and th Contributors 
carbon removed within the last one thousand miles 
ASOLIN CONS ION Af lt t made as described LOR MAN M | is. the pseudonym ot a 
below must sh th he l consumption is n physicist who has given CR valuabk 
greater than the folk ng i. ' j field we 
, ' consultant in th id ot illumination 
Speed in Miles per Hour Mi Miles pet a CONSENS I the Be asoee 
| CHARLES S. WYAND, Chairman of the Cen 
0 : : 
‘ 19 ter County (Penna.) Consumers’ Council 
' ; , 
30 19 is the author of several articles criticizing 
40 16 the “New Deal's” gestures in behalf ot 
The test: The vacuum tank will be d nnected from consumers. He is at present finishing a 
the suppl fr he - ink. TI - t Py - work on the economics of consumption, for 
un until th gas ne nm the um tank ar irpbu — . aha sal 11 -—_— afl. 
tor has been burned. One pint ot g line, not conta college use, which will be publis ed early 
tetraethyl of lead, shall be | | in the vacuum tanh in the spring 
Che motor shall be started and the « l ht up to th . : . 
test speed as rapidly as poss nn sam eae mania Wittram S. Wertss has contributed several 
until the motor stops, eviden the exhaust f th articles to CR Bulletins on various legal 
gasoline T he I | C the t hall be deter questions ot interest to consumers ae h S 
ae: by observing the st lometer . + tad, os - : s 
mined’ by ee woes ; gP rwcmsnp. Eoeovt ~ h art been an attorney in active practice in New 
and finish of the run. The process al described shall = : ‘ 
Se akemiend iilihen Ge in coe cit Gen Genes tale York City for more than twenty-five years 
covered in the ppos direction at the same speed t 
eliminate the effcct wind. Therefore in all cight runs 
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Signs and Portents 


N” THAT WE CARE PARTICULARLY, but would the makers 
4 of Elgin watches please reconcile the recently well 
publicized remarks of “comely Mrs. Constance Zabriski 
Richards of Nantucket and New York’—‘in my hubana’s 
family the Elgin tradition goes back even farther to 
an ancestor who was one of Nantucket’s first magistrates” 

with the facts that the first Elgins were manufactured 
less than seventy years ago and the town of Nantucket 
was settled in 1661 and incorporated in 1671? (Advertising 
and Selling, August 1, 1935.) 


Only about 200 years off, if Advertising and 
Selling is good on its history, insular and horo 
logical! It that ad-men are no 


sticklers for details, 


appears again 


——_ £A_— 


A COOKING PROCESS WHEREBY BEANS, such as navy beans, 
4 to resemble with great accuracy, In 
Havor and texture, beans cooked in baking ovens, without 
the long, tedious and expensive baking processes now re- 
quired, has been patented by John T. Knowles of Chicago, 
Ill, who has assigned U.S. Patent 2,019,141, covering his 
invention, to Libbv, McNeill & Libby of this city 

According to this process, the beans are first soaked, 
then cooked in oil or fat, the cooking being completed in 
the presence of moisture. 

“During this cooking operation, the moisture content of 
the beans is re ( weer and 22 per cent. The 
beans thus coc compared with their 
swelled size and, addit 4 latively hard and tough 
In color they ar furthermore, they 
will contain some 

“The essential feature « 
part to the beans a shriveled, 
the capability of absorbing ibstantial quantity 
ture and to again soften and swell to the original swelled 
size. The beans, after having been subjected to this cooking 
operation, are introduced into cans at a temperature some- 
where around 200°F. 

“The charge of beans in each can should be adjusted to 
approximately one-quarter of the volume of the can. There- 
after, a suitable sauce is added and, if desired, a piece of 
pork. After sealing the cans, a further cooking operation 
is conducted by subjecting the cans and the contained beans 
to steam for approximately 100 minutes at 250°F. During 
this last treatment, the product is thoroughly sterilized and 
completely cooked to produce the desired flavor and tex 
ture. Furthermore, the beans absorb the sauce and again 
swell to completely fill the cans. Also, certain additional 
chemical changes occur which help to produce a typical 
Boston baked bean flavor.” (Food Field Reporter, De- 
cember 2, 1935.) 


may lb< mad 


and tough consistency, 
mois- 


A recurrent wail from advertising and publicity 
men and editors of women’s magazines is that CR 
picks isolated, unusual, or non-typical horrible ex- 
amples from which to draw conclusions. As we 
have frequently pointed out, our best source of in- 
formation has always been the various trades’ own 
journals, A careful and continual reading of food 
trade journals especially would convince the aver- 
age consumer that we have ever understated the 
degradation of the nation’s food supply. Never in 
our wildest dreams could we have imagined that 
anyone would invent a for imitating so 
cheap a product as baked beans, a product adapt 
able as it is, and without culinary degradation, to 
economical and efficient factory production. If any- 
one did market genuine baked beans now, few read- 
ers of advertising would believe the claims made 
for them, so deep is the public disbelief in advertis- 
ing’s truth and honesty. 


pre cess 


Your editorial in the July 22 issue of DRUG TRADI 
NEWS, entitled “Three on a Match,” clearly shows the 
need for manufacturers of pr roduct n 
metics something abou 
made 


public 


t 


Mecicine l " 

who have had their 

done nothing abou 

publicity which yw 

more harm than 

However, 

actimg toc , 

for the industry by 
It would certainly 


and they woul 
in their statem 
doubted! 
priectary 


l/rug 


One easily determines from this disturbed letter 
to the editor of a trade journal that : bool 
(and bulletins and handbooks, 
ing considerable arousing consum 
the need for drastic action in curbing the 
} 


worthless, fraudulent, or dangerous drug 


; 


no duub 


effect in 


metics. 

Some subscribers who doubt the reali 
hazards run by CR and the members of 
may perhaps be surprised at the extent to 
business man (who doesn’t sign his nam« 
CR as the proper victim of a general ga 
by business concerns whose produ 
the light of analysis and critic 
understand the processes of the 
that for CR to be right is no guar 
from successful attack in such 
afforded by the law unfortunatel) 
able only to those who have larg 
sources. Success at suit does not 
those in prosperous and those 
Stances, so that on the whole the chances for 
proprietary field” to come to a happy conclusion 
would be better than for those wh 
victims, were it not for the availa 
vices of CR. 


o would be their 
bility Ot the SCT 


sone THAT WE were only av: 
from a quart bottle, lt 
dozen pint empty mil 
and capped them with 
This enabled us to serve each cu 
bottle and assured four full serving 
Milk drink sales doubl 
plan, and the individual |! 
In addition, customers 
interested and purchase s 
sold 3 dozen caps. (“Individu 
Snydman in Drug pt 


atter 


Here is one of the many shrewd 
by consumers get less and are pers 
better than what they had befor 
which this item appeared is headed, 
for Clerks. This week’s $5 winner.” 
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